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Contributors and Articles 


Statehood for Hawaii? 


BECAUSE OF recent discussion concerning statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, State GOVERNMENT has asked Ingram 
M. Stainback, Governor of Hawaii, to present the argu- 
ment for admission of Territory of Hawaii into the 
Union. In a following issue of State GOVERNMENT, the 
argument for Alaskan statehood will be presented by 
George Sundborg, General Manager of the Alaska De- 
velopment Board. 

Governor Stainback contends (page 243) that Hawaii 
now meets all customary requirements for statehood. In 
territory, the islands together are slightly larger than 
Connecticut and Rhode Island combined. The popula- 
tion in 1940 exceeded the populations of four of the 
states. “With modern means of transportation and com- 
munication, our geographic position,’ declares the Gov- 
ernor, “is no deterrent. We are closer to Washington 
today than Boston was at the time of the formation ol 
the Union and certainly much closer than Texas, Cali- 
fornia, or other western territories were at the time of 
their admission to the States. The people of Hawaii are 
as well informed on national affairs and in as close touch 
with their fellow citizens as if the Territory were a con 
tiguous area.” 


Jail Reform in California 


Tue CALirorniaA Assembly early in 1945 created an In- 
terim Committee on County and: City Jails, Vernon Kil- 
patrick, Chairman. The committee has concluded a series 
of investigations and hearings which has “squarely cen- 
tered a sharp spotlight on the antiquated local jails in 
California.” Mr. Kilpatrick has asked Robert C. Brownell 
of the Los Angeles Daily News, who closely followed the 
proceedings of the committee and particularly the hear- 
ings at Los Angeles, to describe the work of the com- 
mittee for this issue of STATE GOVERNMENT (page 247). 


The Washington Survey 


IN 1945 THE Legislature of the state of Washington 
appropriated funds for a survey of the recreational and 
cultural the Duane Robinson, Re- 


search Director of the Survey, describes the objectives 


resources of state. 


and philosophy of the survey together with some of its 
accomplishments (page 251). 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES—1945-1946 


The Legislatures and the States 


WITHIN THE LAST year two significant reports on legisla. 
tive processes were issued: one by the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Legislative Methods 
Practices, Procedures, and Expenditures: the other by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, 
A third report, recommending measures for the strength 
ening of state legislatures generally, has been adopted by 
the Committee on Legislative Processes and Procedures 
of the Council of State Governments and will be pub 
lished within the coming month. 

In this issue John A. Perkins, Secretary of the Insti 
tute of Public Administration and Assistant Professor of 
Government at the Universitv of Michigan, analwvzes thy 
Interim and Final Reports of the New York Committee 
finding in its recommendations suggestions worthy of 


consideration for the majority of the states (page 254 


Missouri Conservation Department 


FROM TIME TO TIME STATE GOVERNMENT has published 
articles describing the organization and operation of 
particular departments or agencies among the. states, 
The Missouri Department of Conservation is described 
its Director Irwin T. 
The non-partisan character of the administration of the 
Conservation Department and the progress which it has 


in this issue by bode (page 258). 


made in saving and restoring forests, soil, water and 
wildlife the will be of 
interest to state officials generally. 


resources in state of Missouri, 


Intercoastal Fisheries Conference 


LATE LAST SPRING representatives of Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coast states met in Washington to explore methods 
of inter-state, federal-state, and international cooperation 
matters. Wayne D. Hevdecker, Secretary 
the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 


mission, describes the issues before the Conference (page 


in fishery 
Treasurer of 
260). summarizes the discussions, and evaluates the re 


sults of the meeting 
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Statehood for Hawaii 


By [INGRAM M, STAINBACK 


Governor of Hawaii 


He Territory of Hawaii consists of a group of 

eight islands and numerous islets in the Pacific 

Ocean, situated a little more than 2,000 nauti- 
cal miles west of the North American continent. 
The total land area is 6,438 square miles, an area 
slightly larger than the combined area of Connecti- 
cut and Khode Island. The islands are of volcanic 
origin. From southeast to northwest the eight prin- 
cipal islands are Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, 
Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. The largest 
island in the Territory and the youngest, geologi- 
cally, which incidentally is still in the making, is 
Hawaii, with an area of 4,030 square miles. The 
population of the Territory was estimated at 502,122 
in 1945, exclusive of military and naval personnel. 
The capital of the Territory is Honolulu, situated 
on the Island of Oahu. It is a completely modern 
city with a population estimated in 1945 to be 261,- 
03g. The racial origin of this population, in addi- 
tion to the native Hawaiians and the Caucasians 
from the mainland, is Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Filipino, Portuguese; about one-third are Caucasian, 
one-third Japanese, the remainder mostly Hawaii- 
ans, part-Hawaiians, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
with a sprinkling of Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and 
others. 

As compared with the several states at the time of 
the 1940 census, Hawaii exceeded in population 
four of the states, Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, and 
Vermont, and its population was comparable to 
that of four other states, New Hampshire, Arizona, 
Idaho, and New Mexico. 


Historical and Legal Background 


For more than a century Hawaii has had consti- 
tutional government. The first constitution was es- 
tablished during the monarchy. It was granted by 
Kamehameha III in 1840. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Hawaii was established in 1893, the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii in 1894, and annexation was effected 
in 1898. Annexation was by voluntary action of the 
people and the government of Hawaii, and was the 
culmination of many years of negotiations. As early 
as 1854, during the reign of Kamehameha III, steps 
were taken by him looking toward annexation. 

Annexation. Annexation of Hawaii as a part of 
the United States was accomplished, on the part of 
the Republic of Hawaii, by ratificatio™ © Septem- 
ber g, 1897, of a treaty completed a shington 
on June 16, 1897, reading in part as tollows: 
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The Republic of Hawaii and the United States of 
America, in view of the natural dependence of the 
Hawaiian Islands upon the United States, of their 
geographical proximity thereto, of the preponderant 
share acquired by the United States and its citizens 
in the industries and trade of said Islands, and of 
the expressed desire of the government of the Republic 
of Hawaii that those islands should be incorporated into 
the United States as an integral part thereof, and under 
its sovereignty, have determined to accomplish by treaty 
an object so important to their mutual and permanent 
welfare. 


Article I. The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes 
absolutely and without reserve to the United States of 
America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind 
in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies; 
and it is agreed that all the territory of and appertaining 
to the Republic of Hawaii is hereby annexed to the 
United States of America under the name of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

On the part of the United States, annexation was 
accomplished by the Newlands Resolution of July 
7, 1898.' This, and the joint resolution annexing 
‘Texas as a state, constitute the only examples of 
annexation of territory to the United States by 
voluntary action of the people annexed. The New- 
lands Resolution recites the government of the Re- 
public of Hawaii has “signified its consent” to cede 
all rights of sovereignty in and over the Hawaiian 
Islands and then enacts: 

That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, 
and that the said Hawaiian Islands and their depend- 
encies be, and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the 
territory of the United States and are subject to the 
sovereign dominion thereof, 


The Newlands Resolution, which effected the an- 
nexation, contemplated the enactment of an organic 
act which would complete incorporation of Hawaii 
as an integral part of the United States. This was 
enacted in 1900, and Hawaii has since been governed 
under this Organic Act, as amended from time to 
time, which serves as its constitution. Hawaii re- 
sembles in every material respect the territories 
which were created in the continental United States 
as a preliminary to statehood, the first of which were 
organized by the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
The Northwest Ordinance established that the ulti- 
mate destiny of an incorporated territory of the 


United States is statehood. 


1 go Stats. at L. 750 (1898). 
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When Congress, by the Newlands Resolution, ac- 
cepted the cession made on the terms that Hawaii 
should be incorporated into the United States as an 
integral part thereof and should be granted terri- 
torial status, Congress then and there committed the 
United States to the ultimate granting of statehood. 

Supreme Court Interpretations. This is well ex- 
plained by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of O’Donoghue v. United States. This 
case concerned the question whether the Supreme 
Court and the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia were constitutional courts of the United 
States. In holding that they were, the court had oc- 
casion to distinguish between them and the courts 
of the territories, which are legislative courts created 
by Congress, not having their source in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The character of terri- 
torial courts, said the Supreme Court, is due to 
their ephemeral nature. 


A sufficient foundation for these decisions in respect 
of the territorial courts is to be found in the transitory 
character of the territorial government. In the McAl- 
lister case’? this court . . . concluded‘—“The absence 
from the Constitution of such guaranties for territorial 
judges was no doubt due to the fact that the organi- 
zation of governments for the Territories was but tem- 
porary, and would be superseded when the Territories 
became States of the Union.” And in the concurring 
opinion of Mr. Justice White in Downes v. Bidwell® 
these decisions are said to grow out of the “presumably 
ephemeral nature of a territorial government.”® 

. . . Since the Constitution provides for the admis- 
sion by Congress of new states,’ it properly may be 
said that the outlying continental public domain, of 
which the United States was the proprietor, was, from 
the beginning, destined for admission as a state or 
states into the Union; and that as a preliminary step 
toward that foreordained end—to tide over the period 
of ineligibility—Congress, from time to time, created 
territorial governments, the existence of which was 
necessarily limited to the period of pupilage. .. 

The impermanent character of these governments 
has often been noted. Thus, it has been said, “The 
territorial state is one of pupilage at best,’” Nelson v. 
United States; “A territory, under the constitution and 
laws of the United States, is an inchoate state, Ex 
parte Morgan,... 


The court further pointed out that the Constitu- 
tion put a different stamp on the District of Colum- 
bia, citing Article I, of the Constitution,” and say- 
ing: 

In the District clause, unlike the Territorial clause, 
there is no mere linking of the legislative processes 
to the disposal and regulation of the public domain— 


2289 U. S. 516. 
3agi U. S. 174. 
4 Ibid. pp. 187-188. 
5182 U.S. 244, 293. 
6 289 U. S. 536-537- 
7 Art. IV, s. 3, cl. 1. 


8289 U. S. 537. 
990 Fed. 112, 115. 
10 20 Fed. 298, 305. 
11 289 U. S. 538. 


12 Art, 1, s. 8, cl. 17. 
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the landed estates of the sovereign—within which 
transitory governments to tide over the period of pupil. 
age may be constituted, but an unqualified grant of 
permanent legislative power over a selected area set 
apart for the enduring purposes of the general govern. 
ment, to which the administration of purely logical 
affairs is obviously subordinate and _ incidental. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, therefore, Hawaii cannot be viewed 
as having the same destiny as the District of Colum. 
bia. This would be contrary to the Constitution 
Territorial government may be continued only dur. 
ing “the period of pupilage.”” Then statehood is 
Hawaii's right. 

It must be remembered that none of the other 
islands under the sovereignty of the United States 
was given territorial status by the Congress. In q 
series of cases called the “Insular Cases.’ it Was es- 
tablished that the other islands are mere depend. 
encies. 


Hawaii Has Passed the “Period of Pupilage” 


Hawaii meets the customary economic require. 
ments for statehood. The gross assessed value of 
real property in the islands is over $500,000,000, 
According to all available data, this is higher than 
that of any state at the time of admission, with the 
exception of Oklahoma. 

Hawaii's internal revenue payment to the United 
States treasury in 1945 was more than was paid by 
any of fourteen states. Hawaii has maintained this 
relative level consistently for upwards of ten years. 
The percentage of the population filing individual 
income tax returns for 1940 was higher in Hawaii 
than in twenty-six states. In 1944 internal revenue 
collections in Hawaii were thirteen times the federal 
grants to Hawaii, including expenditures in Hawaii 
for relief and other aid. 

The aggregate value of the three leading agricul- 
tural products of the islands—sugar, pineapple and 
coffee—exceeds $112,000,000. Corresponding figures, 
as far back as 1850, for other territories at the time 
of their admission as states, prove that, with the ex: 
ception of Arizona and Oklahoma, no other terti- 
tory even approached Hawaii's present production 
of wealth. 

Total imports from mainland United States to 
Hawaii in 1940 were such that Hawaii was fifth in 
rank among the customers of the mainland United 
States. Retail sales in 1944, taxed as such by the 
Territory, were over $386,000,000. 

Social Development. Hawaii is a modern com- 
munity, maintaining a high standard in government 
service. It has a high standard of health and a low 


13 289 U. S. 538-539. 

14 These cases are collected and reviewed in Vol. 1 of Wil 
loughby on the Constitution of the United States, Chap. 
XXXI, p. 479, et seq. 
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death rate, lower than any state in the Union; the 
average rate during the last six years was 6.4 per 
1,000, as compared with the mainland average of 
more than 10. Our maternal mortality rate since 
1943 also has been less than the average mainland 
figure and has continued to decline. A progressive 
attitude in legislation has been maintained for many 
years. 

‘ Hawaii has well equipped schools, well attended. 
The attendance record is better than that of the 
mainland, the teachers are better paid and have a 
lighter load than the average teacher in the United 
States urban schools. Our present ratio of teachers 
to pupils is one to twenty-eight, and to an unusual 
degree the schools in rural areas are on a par with 
our city schools. 

Hawaii has progressive labor laws and a well or- 
ganized Department of Labor. It has an apprentice- 
ship program, a child labor law, minimum wage and 
maximum hours law, and workmen's compensation 
laws; its unemployment compensation law provides 
more liberal provisions than any other unemploy- 
ment compensation law in the United States, with 
the possible exception of the state of New York. 

The people of Hawaii have shown skill and ability 
in local self-government. For more than forty years 
the Territory has had a complete local self-govern- 
ment except for the appointment of the Governor, 
the Secretary, and the Judges. The Legislature has 
general legislative power, subject only to the restric- 
tions of the Organic Act (Hawaiian constitution) 
and the United States Constitution; it may, by a 
two-thirds vote of each House, overrule the Gover- 
nor’s veto of legislative acts. 

The Territory is a modern unit, with an eco- 
nomic, social, and political status of the highest type. 
It should not be confused with the undeveloped 
areas which are beneficiaries of the nation and have 
a dependent status. The Territory is self-support- 
ing. It pays all of the expenses of territorial and 
county governments (except the salaries of legisla- 
tors and officers appointed by the President) and, as 
pointed out, its internal revenue payments exceed 
those of many states. Its people show a keen inter- 
est in public affairs and elections, with probably a 
larger percentage of registered voters voting than in 
any state. The figure in 1944 was 85 per cent, which 
is a fair average. 

It has been through no lack of effort on the part 
of Hawaii that it has thus far failed to achieve state- 
hood. Fourteen times, either by petition or by reso- 
lution, statehood has been brought to the attention 
of Congress. The Legislature has at numerous times 
made appropriations to cover investigations by the 
Congress. However, it is easy to understand that the 
conditions prevailing at the time of annexation and 
shortly thereafter, when Hawaii's population was 
not only largely non-Caucasian but about 60 per 


cent alien, would give rise to a certain amount of 
natural misgiving as to the prospect of immediate 
statehood, on the part of both the Congress and the 
local citizenry. 

The situation here had no precedent as the alien 
population of the older states have been Caucasian 
whose religions were the same and whose customs, 
habits, and ways of thinking were more or less com- 
mon with those of their citizens. None of our states 
had had to absorb or deal with such a large group 
of Asiatic aliens who could not be naturalized under 
our law, whose very religions were foreign and 
strange to us, Buddhists, Shintoists, etc. 

Many sincere and democratic citizens honestly 
questioned whether children of such alien parents, 
of alien cultures, of alien religions, of many races— 
white, black, brown, yellow—could be truly knit by 
a common idealism into a nation, whether or not 
for several generations they would be merely a 
heterogeneous mass of clashing colors, or would be- 
come a part of the pattern of our national life. 

However, during the last ten or fifteen years, both 
here and on the mainland, there has been an 
awakening as to the tremendous changes which have 
taken place since annexation. Our public schools, 
our Boy and Girl Scout Organizations, our churches 
and all of our free and democratic institutions, have 
been gradually but efficiently Americanizing each 
coming generation; when an Oriental school tot, 
telling of early New England settlements, speaks of 
“our Puritan ancestors,” one begins to feel that 
spiritually the youngster is not wrong. 

Hawaii is truly a melting pot, and 38.5 per cent 
of marriages in Hawaii now are inter-racial. Among 
the Japanese people marriage outside the race was 
unheard of at the time of annexation, but the last 
figures show 21 per cent of Japanese women marry- 
ing non-Japanese. 

Our percentage of citizenship population has in- 
creased to 85 per cent; the Caucasian population has 
increased until it equals that of Japanese descent. 


Wartime Contribution 


The congressional investigation which was held 
in 1937 found “that Hawaii has fulfilled every re- 
quirement for statehood heretofore exacted of terri- 
tories,”""> but recommended that the question of 
statehood be deferred on the ground that a plebis- 
cite of Hawaii voters should be held, and on the 
ground of the then disturbed state of international 
affairs. Pursuant to this report, a plebiscite was 
held in 1940 with the vote of 2 to 1 in favor of state- 
hood. Then, in December, 1941 came the outbreak 
of World War II which we believe has thrown more 
light upon the loyalty and patriotism of our popula- 
tion than the many preceding years of peace. The 
war began with an enemy attack on Hawaii and the 


15 Sen. Doc. 151, 75th Congress, gd sess., p. 94. 
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Territory remained the only major part of the na- 
tion to be subjected to direct attack. 

Our population was tested by the fire of battle and 
the trials of war both at home and abroad and were 
not found wanting. Hawaii not only furnished its 
quota under selective service, but by voluntary en- 
listment it raised a battalion of infantry among 
those of Japanese descent which finished the war 
with an outstanding record and was one of, if not 
the most, decorated units of the American Army. 

Citizens of every race and every color served in all 
the services, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, in the Mer- 
chant Marine, and in war work of every kind and 
description. The roll of Hawaii’s honored dead 
throughout the world is proof positive of the loyalty 
of Hawaii's sons. Their patriotism is not measured 
by the -olor of the skin. 

T -gislature of Hawaii in the fall of 1941 had 
enac a M-Day law which gave the Governor al- 
most unlimited power to meet war emergencies. The 
Territory had set up a full scale organization for 
civilian defense which went into immediate action 
on December 7th. In less than two hours after the 
attack, civilian first aid units, well equipped and 
well staffed, were in active service. The Civilian De- 
fense also had on hand a blood bank which saved 
the lives of hundreds of our wounded soldiers and 
sailors. Our people participated in Red Cross, 
U.S.O., and similar activities and our quota for war 
bonds was oversubscribed for each and every bond 
drive. So far as the records go, there was not a sin- 
gle act of sabotage or fifth column activity in Hawaii 
before, during, or after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Geographical Position No Bar to Statehood 


With modern means of transportation and com- 
munication, our geographic position is no deterrent. 
We are closer to Washington today than Boston was 
at the time of the formation of the Union, and cer- 
tainly much closer than Texas, California, or other 
western territories were at the time of their admis- 
sion as states. The people of Hawaii are as well in- 
formed on national affairs and in as close touch with 
their fellow citizens as if the Territory were a con- 
tiguous area. For example, our papers receive the 
service of all leading news gathering agencies, carry 
the articles of most nationally known columnists, 
and two well known news weeklies appear on the 
stands here the same day as on the mainland. 

Observers, pointing to the remarkable progress 
made by Hawaii since annexation, have been known 
to say, “You seem to have done all right as a terri- 
tory; why change?” This overlooks the fact that the 
progress of these islands has been made in spite of 
the disadvantages of the territorial status and also 
under this status Congress may modify or completely 
repeal the Territorial Organic Act. In fact, we had 
recent attempts or suggestions from certain individ- 


State Government 


uals to place the Territory of Hawaii under nayaj 
or military control; so, obv iously, even our existing 
rights of local self- -government can be secured only 
by statehood. 

But, equally important with the security of exis. 
ing rights of local self-government, is a representa. 
tion in national affairs. It is difficult to secure dye 
consideration from the national government with 
merely a voice in the House of Representatives and 
neither voice nor vote in the Senate. There are ny. 
merous instances of legislation by the Congress 
which have discriminated against Hawaii. When 
Smith-Hughes funds for the aid of vocational educa. 
tion were provided by Congress in 1917, Hawaii was 
omitted; not until a special act was passed by Con. 
gress in 1924 was Hawaii able to receive federal voca. 
tional allocations. The same is true of federal aid 
for roads. The Jones-Costigan Act in 1934 discrim. 
inated against Hawaii in allocating sugar quotas, 
Other instances could be cited. While the Congress 
is friendly, cordial, and helpful when matters are 
brought to its attention, such help is the result of 
appeal rather than the result of political represen- 
tation. The fact that the discrimination may not 
have been intended, does not make the penalty upon 
the Territory less severe, and the hazard that they 
will be repeated remains as long as Hawaii is de. 
nied the rights and powers of a state. Most of the 
discrimination has been cured after a period of two, 
four, or six years, but in the meantime not all of it 
has been cured (e.g. the Jones-Costigan Act). 

Twenty-five thousand young men of these Islands 
were drafted during World War II though neither 
they nor their parents had had any voice in the 
passage of the draft act nor vote in the declaration 
of war that sent them into battle. The citizens of 
Hawaii pay federal taxes on exactly the same basis 
as do the citizens of a state, yet they have no vote in 
cither levying the taxes or disbursing the revenues. 

These conditions are contrary to traditional 
American principles. “No taxation without repre- 
sentation,” “No government without the consent of 
the governed,” are axioms as much alive and im- 
portant to the people of Hawaii today as they were 
to the Revolutionary fathers who first gave them 
utterance. A territorial government is a transitory 
one, tolerable for a reasonable period, but to be en- 
dured no longer than is necessary to show that the 
people of the territory are capable of self-govern- 
ment. That time has come. The House of Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee on January 24 of this year, 
after a full hearing in Hawaii, stated “The Territory 
of Hawaii now meets the necessary requirements for 
statehood.”” The President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Interior have endorsed statehood 
for Hawaii. The Legislature of Hawaii has peti- 
The people of Hawaii have 


tioned for statehood. 
voted for statehood. 
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Jail Reform Is on the Way in California 


By Rosert C. BROWNELL 


Los Angeles Daily News 


He Assembly Interim Committee on County 
and City Jails, created by the legislature early 
in 1945, has just concluded a series of investi- 
gations and hearings which squarely centered a 
sharp spotlight on the antiquated local jails in Cali- 
fornia. And by the time the legislature again con- 
venes next January, the committee will have pre- 
ared a number of proposals for legislative action 
which will constitute the most important step in the 
state’s history toward bringing local lockups out of 
the Dark Ages and replacing a barbaric, inherited 
system of incarceration with a modern program. — 
The committee worked strenuously and intelli- 
gently and deserves much credit, both for its excel- 
lent approach to the study of jail problems and 
various proposed solutions of them and for the 
concrete results achieved—i. e., a large volume of 
testimony by experts which will be published in 
condensed form in the committee’s report a few 
months hence. This testimony will serve as a valu- 
able background for the legislature next year when 
the legislature considers the committee’s reform 
proposals. 


Committee Hearings 

The Los Angeles hearings brought together a 
highly imposing collection of authorities and a valu- 
able secondary result—mass public education con- 
cerning jail problems—was achieved by the attentive 
and favorable metropolitan press. The newspapers 
reported the six days of hearings consistently and 
accurately. 

The following list of witnesses is only a partial 
one but it gives some indication of the calibre of 
the persons who were either subpoenaed or invited to 
appear, state their views and submit themselves to 
interrogation: 

Eight sheriffs from counties scattered throughout 
the state; Roy Casey, federal inspector of jails; 
Richard A. McGee, director, California department 
of corrections; Clinton T. Duffy, warden, San 
Quentin prison; Helen Legg, board of trustees, 
California Institution for Women (Tehachapi); Dr. 
Norman Fenton, state department of corrections 
guidance center; Kenyon J. Scudder, superintendent, 
Chino Institution for Men; Walter A. Gordon, 
chairman, California adult authority; Major Louis 
D. Cohen, adjutant general's office, war department, 
Washington, D.C.; Karl Holton, director, California 
youth authority; Dr. Karl M. Bowman, professor of 


psychiatry, University of California; Dr. Lawrence 
Kolb, department of mental hygiene of California; 
Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, director, state department 
of public health, and J. H. Sullivan, psychopathic 
probation officer, Los Angeles county. 

In addition, Governor Earl Warren and Attorney 
General Robert W. Kenny both offered valuable 
testimony, as did Calvin H. Meador, Los Angeles 
chief Federal probation officer, and a number of 
representatives of social service agencies, labor 
unions, farm organizations and temperance groups. 

It was fortunate that the committee was composed 
of assemblymen who have positive interest in social 
problems such as jails. Members were Vernon Kil- 
patrick, chairman; R. Fred Price, vice chairman; 
Elwyn S. Bennett, secretary; William Rosenthal and 
Joseph J. Hollibaugh. 

Shortly after its creation, the committee formu- 
lated a working program: it would first survey con- 
ditions in local jails in various parts of the state, 
bringing to light whatever conditions, practices and 
policies that called for remedial action. Its second 
task would be to study various programs of reform 
in other sections of the country, as well as progres- 
sive programs functioning within the state, and from 
them form a broad schedule of principles that might 
be used in bettering conditions in local jails 
throughout the state. 


Attitude of the Committee 


A large part of the first phase of the committee's 
work, i.e., investigation of existing conditions, is 
summed up in a “Progress Report” submitted to a 
special session of the legislature several months ago. 
Although we are here mainly concerned with the 
subsequent Los Angeles hearings which concentrated 
on study of reform proposals, it is worthwhile to re- 
view briefly the results of the first or investigative 
phase of the committee’s work. 

First of all, the Progress Report’s introductory 
statement provides the keystone of the investigation. 
It summarizes aptly the attitude with which the in- 
vestigators launched their work, an attitude which 
was confirmed by following visits to a number of 
jails. It is worth quoting: ; 

“In recent years the county and city jails of the 
country and the system of handling misdemeanants 
have been the subject of study and criticism by lead- 
ing penologists and public officials. There has been 
a growing recognition of the evils of our jail system 
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as well as the inhuman conditions in which these 
offenders are detained. The utter lack of any intelli- 
gent treatment during their confinement has been 
condemned time and time again. Various welfare 
and social organizations have made investigations 
and reports which reveal that the typical county jail 
in America today is a relic of the age of barbarism 
long since past, that it is utterly useless in and waste- 
ful of human lives and money in any function other 
than detaining a mixed group under conditions that 
are an insult to our social instinct, and that the 
county and city jails today are a blight upon our 
boasted goth century civilization.” 

In other words, the assembly probers expected to 
find shocking local conditions and they did, despite 
the forward looking state-level prison program now 
in operation in California. They found a few local 
bright spots but these were the exception. 

For instance, the Vernon and Jackson jails were 
cited as examples of cleanliness and sanitary con- 
ditions in small jails, with clean bedding and 
mattresses given to new prisoners, including drunks. 
The Oxnard jail was described as “a filthy place” 
and at Modesto mattresses and bedding were filthy 
and piled up in the daytime “like hay or old rags.” 
Beds were made on the floor in cells and hallways 
and in the middle of the floor in one tank was a 
pool of water deep enough to cover the soles of 
prisoners’ shoes. Kangaroo court, condemned by all 
leading authorities, was condoned; the fee system of 
feeding, whereby the sheriff pockets what is left of 
a fixed sum for food, was in operation. 

Sacramento, Stockton, San Andreas, Riverside . . . 
the committee’s reports are a tragically monotonous 
repetition of these evils and others—lack of segre- 
gation, improper ventilation, ancient and vermin 
infested structures, no attempt at rehabilitation. 

In the minority were Santa Barbara, Alhambra 
(“a modern building with modern equipment and 
generally’in good shape except for bad lighting and 
odor in the drunk tank which made it unfit for 
occupation”) and a few others, notably the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco setups. 


General Conclusions 


Two conclusions are apparent from reading the 
results of the committee’s investigations. 

First, the county jails of the state’s major metro- 
politan areas had a far more enlightened approach 
to their problems and better programs than obtained 
in most rural areas. This is likely due to the fact 
that the jail problem is more acute in the former 
and to the equally important fact that in urban areas 
the officials concerned are more liable to come in 
contact with progressive and enlightened views. 

Second, most of the evils found in the low stand- 
ard jails can be erased. The committee found that at 
one place or another, each of the difficulties had 
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been overcome. Where unsanitary conditions existeg 
or there were vermin, the jailer frequently seemed 
convinced that it was impossible to make an 
changes in the situation. But in some places, even 
where alcoholics were confined in large numbers, 
one or another of the bad conditions did not exist 


Cooperation of Health Department 


In passing, it should be pointed out that the 
committee received splendid and valuable coopera. 
tion from the state department of public health. The 
committee asked Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, director, 
to check certain specified jails where bad conditions 
had been found. The health department made a 
thorough investigation of the city jail at Oxnard 
and county jails at Santa Ana, San Diego, Stockton 
and Sacramento, the state capital. Twenty-three 
sanitary defects were discovered which were common 
to most of the jails, including overcrowding, inade. 
quate ventilation, heating, plumbing and lighting; 
filthy walls, floors, bunks and bedding, and vermin, 

The department pointed out that most of the 
state’s sanitation laws specifically exempted jails 
from their jurisdiction. The department recom. 
mended state legislation requiring sanitation in- 
spections of jails, and construction standards, to be 
drawn in consultation with the state health depart- 
ment. It urged also that enforcement of such legis- 
lation should be specifically delegated to a single 
agency of state government, with trained inspectors 
sufficient to check every jail at least once a month. 


Attitude of Sheriffs 

Statewide social reforms in California have long 
been involved in a traditional dispute between the 
more populous counties of metropolitan character 
and the so-called cow counties, which are essentially 
rural and thinly populated but nevertheless of com- 
manding importance in the state legislature because 
there are so many of them and each has state sena- 
torial representation. 

This situation was clearly illustrated in the state- 
ments of the sheriffs who testified and though not 
all rural counties were found to be backward in 
their attitude toward their jails, the following two 
extreme examples of testimony portray the essential 
difference in the attitude and practice between the 
two types of counties. 

The sheriff of a thinly populated county in north- 
ern California explained his situation as follows: 

Four tanks, including one for juveniles and one 
for women, plus an insane ward and a padded cell. 
No appreciable juvenile problem. Those convicted 


segregated from those not convicted. The prisoners - 


do their own cooking (a dubious practice in the 
eyes of leading authorities), and the food is pur- 
chased by the sheriff on a fee basis (a practice uni- 
versally condemned). 
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Assembly Interim Committee Hearing at Los Angeles, 
May 6, 1946. Front Row—Left to Right, R. Fred Price, 
Elwyn S. Bennett, Vernon Kilpatrick, William H. Rosen- 
thal, Wilkie Ogg. Second Row—Left to Right, Sheriffs 


Concerning rehabilitation, the sheriff testified: 
“We have tried that owt. We have worked men out 
on the highways. Of course you can’t just turn those 
fellows loose, you know. You have to have a man in 
charge of them and that man has to be paid. One 
day you have ten men, the next day you have five, 
and maybe the next day you don’t have any. There 
are not enough men to justify a program of that 
kind.” 

This sheriff was likewise dubious about a regional 
rehabilitation program, whereby a number of small 
counties might establish a joint program, for the 
same reason—there wouldn't be enough prisoners to 
justify it. 

And like the majority of small-county sheriffs, he 
was opposed to state administration and uncertain 
about the degree to which the state should go toward 
promoting minimum jail standards of sanitations 
and operation (‘‘... 1 think that insofar as the state 
is concerned, they have about all the responsibility 
that they can take care of and I don’t believe in cen- 
tral government.”). 

In.sharp contrast, a paper by Sheriff Bert Strand 
of populous San Diego county was read by Capt. W. 
L. Harvey of his office which urged complete state 
administration as the best solution. 


James Long, Howard P. Gleason, E. W. Biscailuz, Arthur 

A. Ross, Lowell O. West, John E. Loustalot, Mr. Roy 

Casey, Federal Jail Inspector, Sheriffs A. C. Jewell and 
J. R. Devitt. 


Strand’s arguments were that state administration 
would: (1) provide uniformity, both in standards 
and operation, (2) promote in-service training of 
personnel and reduce the interference of politics, 
(3) solve the problem of insufficient local funds, 
(4) make easier the installation of rehabilitation 
programs. 

“Why not smaller penitentiaries and larger jails 
—jails that might serve several communities?” this 
sheriff asked. He urged regional jail projects to 
serve the smaller counties, called for diagnostic 
clinics to serve county and city as well as state pris- 
oners, suggested that farm and road camps should 
be established in connection with regional maxi- 
mum security institutions. As possible work projects 
he suggested the usual farm, dairy and stock pro- 
grams, the produce to be sold to public institutions, 
plus fruit and vegetable canneries, a garage for re- 
pair of county and state road equipment, a laundry 
serving the same public institutions. He stressed the 
importance of paying the inmates. (“Too many peo- 
ple are released from jails broke, without a job; 
therefore with little alternative but to steal. Many 
persons in jail for some minor offense leave families 
without support who immediately go to the public 
relief agencies for assistance.”’) 
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Fear of state administration, despite this sheriff's 
testimony, was general, and it could be seen that 
any proposals for full fledged state management of 
local jail programs would encounter widespread op- 
position. The committee itself seemed well aware 
of this problem by its insistent inquiry of witnesses 
as to their attitude not towards state administration 
but merely minimum standards, perhaps set up and 
enforced by the state. The rural sheriff mentioned 
above, while against state administration, declared 
with emphasis that if standards were set on a state- 
wide basis, inspecting officers certainly should have 
positive power to enforce the regulations. 

In this connection, the summary of jail conditions 
in California offered in testimony by Bert O. Webb, 
superintendent of vocational institutions, is note- 
worthy, under the guidance of the director of the 
department of corrections, Webb made a three 
months long survey of conditions throughout the 
state in 1945. 

He found 15 jails badly overcrowded, 26 lacking 
segregation facilities required by law. Thirty-four 
were considered unsafe from a custodial viewpoint. 
Evidence of kangaroo court was found in 15, and in 
seven of these the practice was condoned. Twenty- 
eight had “a distinctive jail odor.” He rated the 
jails’ sanitation as: 7—excellent; 17—good; 12—fair 
or indifferent; 11—bad; 10—very bad. 


Testimony of Governor Warren 

It was particularly encouraging to listen to the en- 
lightened views of the state’s governor and attorney 
general. Governor Earl Warren condemned local 
jails for anything other than temporary detention 
and urged rehabilitation through road camps, honor 
farms and other rehabilitation programs. As a 
former attorney general, he said: “I think that in 
order for anyone, good or bad, to improve himself 
he must have some useful work to do to occupy his 
mind and his body through most of the days of 
every week. . . . The majority of our jails as con- 
structed are not fit for human habitation at the 
present time. Many of them are old and most of 
them have not been constructed with the idea in 
mind of providing for the rehabilitation of the pris- 
oners. ... 1 am of the opinion that we are at a cross- 
roads. We are about to enter into a postwar con- 
struction program where either we will be building 
bigger jails or we will be setting up some other kind 
of institution to take care of misdemeanants. Now, 
I hope that doesn’t mean we are going to leave the 
prisoners of a state of 9,000,000 persons in county 
jails that were designed for not more than 4,000,- 
Governor Warren called also for revamping of 
the present probation system of misdemeanants, 
whereunder probation is granted by a board of local 
enforcement officers without any follow-up or super- 
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vision whatever. He likewise endorsed more inten. 
sive crime prevention, declaring: “We will spend a 
hundred dollars for the suppression of crime where 
we will refuse to spend a dollar for the prevention 
of crime.” 


Remarks of Attorney-General Kenny 


Attorney General Kenny, as the state’s chief Jaw 
enforcement officer, strongly endorsed legislation to 
provide minimum jail standards, legislation with 
teeth in it that could be enforced. This, he said, 
would materially strengthen the hand of local sher. 
iffs and would be welcomed by them. Moving into 
the realm of practical politics, Kenny pointed out 
that sheriffs are faced by a peculiar problem: Boards 
of supervisors have limited funds and they are in. 
clined to vote funds first for roads, courthouses and 
other projects that help their constituents—and last 
for jails, whose inmates are politically unimportant, 

Kenny stressed, however, the importance of Orig- 
inating jail reform at the county and city rather 
than the state level. “If the state attempts to as. 
sume too many functions,” he declared, “then what 
happens in the localities is that they sit back and do 
nothing. I think the state should furnish guidance, 
it should furnish centralized facilities for improving 
local operations. It should be a service agency, help- 
ing to awaken communities to the need of new jail 
programs and helping guide them in carrying them 
out. It is education and bringing about cooperation 
on the local level that hits the problem. And, very 
largely, I say that this is a matter of more training 
of local officers and servicing local communities.” 


Probable Recommendations 


Perhaps the best conclusion to this review is to 
forecast the probable recommendations the com- 
mittee will make to the state legislature. The fol- 
lowing tentative list of recommendations is subject 
to additions, corrections and deletions, but mem- 
bers of the committee feel certain this list embodies 
the essence of the reform proposals that will be 
offered. 

1. Creation of a division of jail inspection, to 
function under the state department of corrections. 

2. Establishment of minimum standards for 
county and city jails by the department of correc 
tions, covering both facilities and personnel. 

3. Obligatory approval by the department of cor- 
rections of all custodial building or remodeling 
plans where the expenditure involved is $1,500 or 
more; and similar approval for projected custodial 
programs where the amount of money involved is 
$1,500 or more. To insure enforcement, the com- 
mittee probably will recommend that all contracts 
within the scope of this provision will otherwise 
be null and void. 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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The State of Washington Evaluates Its 
Recreational and Cultural Resources 


By DUANE ROBINSON 


Research Director, Washington Recreational and Cultural Resources Survey 


HEN the 1945 Washington Legislature ap- 

propriated funds for a survey of the recrea- 

tional and cultural resources of the state, 
it joined other progressive states in studying the per- 
plexing postwar problems of community and state- 
wide recreational planning. 


Problems to Study 

The war left in its wake many new problems for 
the state of Washington to solve: 

1. The well-administered wartime program of the 
USO awakened new interest and exceptional activity 
in recreation in many of the communities of the 
state. The withdrawal of federal aid to the USO has 
led to the reduction of its program and its termina- 
tion in many communities. This severe loss has 
shocked many communties into asking “how can we 
maintain and extend these fine social and sports and 
other recreational activities, and where can we get 
help?” Many communities wishing to continue the 
programs are finding it very hard to get leadership 
and finances. There is even a possibility that some 
USO recreation buildings built with federal funds 
may be sold to private interests instead of to com- 
munities for their use. 

2. Lack of manpower and materials during the 
war prevented proper maintenance of state, county 
and municipal recreation facilities. Rebuilding and 
expanding these facilities require new study by the 
state and the communities. 

3. The war-time increase in the numbers of de- 
linquent youth challenged the state to do some im- 
portant planning, both for adequate corrective treat- 
ment and for community prevention programs. So 
important was this problem that the legislature cre- 
ated an interim committee to study delinquency and 
plan a state-wide program.! The committee has 
been studying the problem with the aid of the 
National Probation Association. With an interest 
in stemming the deterioration in the youth services, 
it is proposing to overhaul and modernize the youth 
correction and treatment program, thus bringing it 
into line with the best established practices. 

4. The second largest industry in the state of 


1An account of the work and recommendations of this com- 
mittee will appear in an early issue of State Government. 


Washington is the entertainment of tourists. In 
conjunction with the travel of out of state guests, 
there is a large amount of resident travel through- 
out the state for recreational purposes. Postwar 
prospects indicate a great expansion in both of these 
categories. 

5. With shorter hours and the five-day week be- 
coming the rule rather than the exception, a new 
approach must be made to the problems of leisure- 
time recreational and cultural development. 


The Philosophy of the Survey 


The Survey Staff was directed by Burton James 
of Seattle, outstanding civic theater director and 
northwest cultural leader. The legislature itself was 
represented by State Representative J. P. Simpson 
of Ephrata. 

The staff undertook some serious study of a 
proper approach to the Survey. They agreed that 
each of the problems had to be studied primarily 
within the framework of the local community, just 
as the administration and operation of recreational 
programs are properly a community responsibility. 
The public and private agencies in each community 
should work out together integrated and coop- 
erative programs. Each should function within the 
whole to provide that portion of the program for 
which it is best fitted. 

The larger units of government find their role in 
aiding and supporting these programs, and in tak- 
ing the responsibility for developing special activi- 
ties peculiarly adapted to their function. An indi- 
vidual community’s resources as to funds and per- 
sonnel, as well as technical and planning skills, are 
sometimes inadequate. This strongly indicates the 
necessity for some means whereby certain planning 
and coordinating functions may be shared by the 
communities. Most logically, this would come 
through state assistance, plus state, county, munici- 
pal and rural planning. 

The Survey was planned as a two-year study. 
However, due to a number of administrative diffi- 
culties, it was delayed nine months in getting under- 
way. We found that, in addition to the problems 
accentuated by the war, a number of special difficul- 
ties cried urgently for analysis and solution. These 
had to be included in the survey as well. 
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(1) The state of Washington has introduced a 
new rural county library system which promises a 
hopeful period of growth, if it can be strengthened 
and its contributions fully analyzed and evaluated. 

(2) The state park system offers tremendous possi- 
bilities based upon magnificent natural resources 
unexcelled in the world. An already established, 
wise program of preservation and maintenance needs 
to be expanded, and also a carefully developed ac- 
tivity program to make for more effective use. 

(3) Rural recreation has long been neglected be- 
cause of the many special difficulties involved. 

(4) A number of industries and trade unions have 
special recreation problems because of the nature of 
work. Seamen, loggers, and fishermen, for example, 
spend long periods of time away from their families 
and homes, and often in areas with no provision for 
wholesome recreational activity. Migratory workers 
by the thousands come into the state for agricul- 
tural work, and the recreational activities of these 
groups are seriously neglected. The development of 
the giant Columbia Valley project will bring thou- 
sands of workers and their families into an almost 
totally undeveloped area. 

(5) An enlightened and large group of senior 
citizens, supported by a large majority of voters in 
the state, campaigned for and obtained a relatively 
progressive old-age pension system. It is necessary 
for the state and the communities to pay some atten- 
tion to their recreational needs. 

But the community—focus of the peoples whole 
life, including their recreational activity—is the focus 
of the Survey. The special problems listed should 
require a number of techniques not discussed here. 
The main purpose of the study, however, is to 
analyze the problems and the needs of communities, 
and to report them. To do this, it was necessary to 
make articulate, through accurate reporting, the 
special needs of each community studied, and the 
general needs of all communities. The Survey would 
have to develop, first of all, a method of closely co- 
operative work with the communities. The people 
of the communities in this way would provide lead- 
ership and guidance to the Survey as a means of 
guaranteeing the adequacy of the reporting. 

This we believe to be a very democratic concept. 

To accomplish it, three means have been devised: 
(a) the public opinion poll, (b) the community self- 
analysis, (c) the community and regional conference. 


The Public Opinion Poll 

Time and resources being limited, the Survey con- 
fined itself to polls in 25 communities and rural 
areas. Fifteen colleges and universities in the state 
offered to cooperate in making this study, if com- 
munities could be chosen near the colleges. There- 
fore the sample was not representative of the state 
as a whole, being over-weighted with college towns. 


Questions were asked along two lines: the Partici- 
pation of the individual in recreational and cultura] 
activities; and his opinions regarding the recreational 
and cultural needs of his community. Field workers 
from the various colleges, after a brief training peri- 
od, distributed and collected these questionnaires 
Householders filled them out by themselves after a 
few minutes instruction by the field worker. We at. 
tempted to sample, at random, every fourth, tenth 
or fiftieth home on a carefully planned area basis, jp 
order to get representative cross-sections. One house. 
holder in each home was interviewed, the question. 
naire being a personal one. This, of course, under. 
weighted the large families, but it was a simple 
technique which resulted in useful information, 
within certain limits. Roughly equal numbers of 
men and women were interviewed, and a represen- 
tative age distribution was obtained. The findings 
from these data are proving the worth of this 
method. 


The Community Self-Analysis 


When the study got under way, the staff was del. 
uged with requests for help from many communi- 
ties, large and small, who faced difficulties in their 
recreational programs. A lady from one community, 
after reading a newspaper story about our study, 
wrote as follows: “There is a definite need for a 
good recreational project for youth in our little vil- 
lage. Although small, we have our problems just as 
do the larger cities. We lack definite information as 
to how we should proceed in our organizing. Any 
help you can give us along these lines will be greatly 
appreciated. Perhaps you know what has been ac. 
complished in other places and how it was done, or 
you can tell us where to get such information. We 
are very much in need of help from you and would 
appreciate anything you can do.” 

The mayor of a small community wrote: “We 
would like to know if you have plans or specifica 
tions for some of the facilities that we would like to 
build. This town has not gone very far in planning 
for the children in the past years and we are turning 
over a new leaf now to start to build for coming 
generations instead of neglecting the children. We 
would like to know what good and how much you 
can do for us as we are new at this business.” 

The county commissioners in another county 
asked us to work with them in setting up, not a com- 
munity study, but a county-wide study so that they 
could try to meet some of the problems on a broader 
and more comprehensive basis. Then, representa- 
tives of a large city came to us to ask for suggestions 
on how they could cooperate with us in fully think- 
ing through the problems of their own recreational 
program and in determining the need and the ma- 
chinery for cooperation between the state govern 
ment and the city. 
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State of Washington 


The Survey staff knew that they could not work 
fully with all of the communities who were calling 
for assistance and offering to work with them. They 
finally hit upon an effective technique for solving, 
in part, this difficulty. They planned a cooperative 
fact finding community recreational survey—an in- 
yentory of the resources of a community. This is the 
backbone of the Survey. 

The inventory is very wide in scope, calling for an 
analysis of the recreational and cultural activities 
and facilities which exist within the community. It 
calls for information on parks, playgrounds, clubs, 
music, art and theater groups, youth and adult or- 
ganizations, athletic facilities, indoor recreation pro- 
grams, and many other things. It includes data as 


to the extent of participation in these things and at- . 


tempts to evaluate the adequacy of these programs 
for the community. This study has been projected 
as one to be done by the community in cooperation 
with the Survey staff. An outline was set up which 
helps the community group to sub-divide the work 
of collecting the necessary data from the various 
groups and organizations in the community. 

In all cases, some community group would take 
the responsibility of sponsoring and directing the 
study. In one community, it was the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce—in other communities the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the American Association of 
University Women, or the Recreation Council or 
Commission. These organizations, after a meeting 
with the Recreation Survey staff, would divide the 
work up among themselves and would set out to 
collect the data. Then some central committee 
would take the responsibility of pushing the work 
and meeting the completion date of the various sub- 
divisions of the study, and then of collecting and 
organizing the data as it comes in from the various 
committees. 

As a major means of carrying through these com- 
munity inventories, the Survey is conducting work- 
shops in two public colleges in the state. In each 
workshop, a series of community studies will be 
made. The members of the workshop, largely grade- 
school teachers and principals and some graduate 
college students, will come together to study the 
problems of community organization and planning 
in recreation. As part of their activity, they will 
work in communities for a number of days helping 
the communities in making the community recrea- 
tional surveys. In this way, it will be possible to 
complete the inventory in a large portion of the 
communities. The Survey staff and the workshop 
members will, in this fashion, learn to develop 
means for working closely with the community 
groups and individuals during the several phases of 
the study. - : 

In this fashion, we hope to draw close to the com- 
munities, to be able to see eye-to-eye with them on 
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problems of recreational and cultural planning and 
programs. We hope to be able to understand their 
needs so well that the report to the legislature, which 
must conclude the study, will accurately and ade- 
quately reflect the actual needs of the groups and in- 
dividuals in the communities and in the state. It is 
this fundamental purpose which guides this phase 
of the work from the beginning to the end. 


Community and Regional Conferences 


The third means by which the Survey plans to 
effectively develop a democratic approach to the 
planning of the recreational development of the 
state is by conferring fully with representative mem- 
bers of the community. It is the plan of the Survey 
to hold a series of conferences in communities later 
in the year, perhaps on a regional basis, perhaps 
even on a state basis, in which the findings of the 
Survey will be thoroughly discussed and its conclu- 
sions will be analyzed and evaluated. 

The communities in expressing their reactions to 
the study will give the final test to the Survey’s rec- 
ommendations to the legislature. In this fashion, 
it should be possible, on a nonpartisan and a co- 
operative basis, for the communities and the state 
Survey to get together to present to the legislature, 
in a simple and organized fashion, the major 
pressing needs of the communities and thus guide 
the legislature and its deliberations. This will be 
done, not only in the report, but in the relations 
between the legislators and the communities, in a 
fashion which will permit the major problems of 
recreational and cultural planning of the state to be 
considered seriously and honestly. 


Conclusions 


The Recreational and Cultural Resources Survey 
has been organized around the concept of going to 
the community and reporting the needs of the com- 
munity to the state legislature. The three major 
means for doing this, the public opinion poll, the 
community self-analysis, and the community con- 
ferences, are being tested as a means of permitting 
the Survey to present to the legislature, concretely 
and accurately, these needs. Special problems of the 
state such as delinquency, the aged, the rural areas, 
trade-unions, libraries, park system, and so forth, 
require the Survey to consider a number of special 
fields and to work with groups interested in those 
fields as a means, again, of guiding the Survey in 
its work. It is this concept of community-state rela- 
tions in which the work of the Survey is done co- 
operatively and a close contact is kept with com- 
munities which provides the main orientation of 
the Survey and its main contribution to the scien- 
tific study of recreation and public administration. 
In matters of state planning, our experience may 
guide other states in this direction. 
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The Legislatures and the Future 
of the States 


By JoHN A. PERKINS 


Assistant Professor of Government, The University of Michigan 


vERY legislator is aware of citizens’ complaints 

made about our representative institutions 

and lawmakers. Something is being done 
about them! Living under a federal system of gov- 
ernment it is not surprising but only coincidental 
that two significant reports on legislative bodies— 
one national, the other state—were made almost 
simultaneously early in 1946. A third report recom- 
mending legislative reforms for consideration by the 
states generally will shortly be issued by the Council 
of State Governments. 

A bill making 36 changes in the organization of 
Congress has already been enacted as a result of one 
report'. Recommendations in the Final Report® of 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
are equally as significant. Less fanfare has ac- 
companied them because the changes called for in 
Albany at this time are less startling than those in 
Washington. This may be owing to the fact that 
New York’s legislature already has many features 
introduced over the years in piecemeal fashion that 
Congress and other state legislatures might well 
emulate. 


Report of New York Legislative Committee 


An example for other lawmaking bodies is to be 
found in the /nterim Report® of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Legislative Methods, Practices, 
Procedures and Expenditures in 1945. It exempli- 
fies the New York technique. It is a simple one of 
“research and reform.” The Interim Report called 
for immediate action. Its findings on the Empire 
State’s legislative personnel and fiscal policies re- 
sulted almost at once in a rapid succession of laws 
streamlining the personnel system and revamping 
the legislative budget. Enactments which have al- 
ready resulted in substantial savings and have 
brought about greater clarity in legislative accounts 
provided for: itemizing legislative positions giving 
the legislature better budgetary control, eliminating 


1 Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress, Organi- 
zation of Congress, 79th Cong., 2nd Sess., Senate Report 
No. 1011, March 4, 1946. 

2New York State Legislature, Final Report of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Legislative Methods, Practices, 
Procedures and Expenditures, Legislative Document No. 
gi, Albany, 1946. 

3[bid., Interim Report, Legislative Document No 35, Al- 
bany, 1945- 
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per diem payments, consolidating 13 separate ap- 
propriations for personal services into one section 
of the budget, and centralizing in the legislative 
leadership responsibility for hiring and assigning 
employees. Other reforms called for by the Joint 
Committee’s Jnterim Report but not yet enacted 
include consultation with job classification experts 
before preparation of legislative salary schedules, 
equal pay for equal work, promotion and transfer 
upon a job classification plan, and limitation of 
payment of employees to one source, although they 
may be assisting more than one committee. It was 
suggested that a more exact determination of staff 
assistants for legislators was needed, and that after 
the war at least one clerk or stenographer should 
be assigned each legislator. Internal controls over 
expenditures recommended were uniform account- 
ing, centralization of expenditure records in the 
office of a legislative fiscal officer who should pre- 
audit vouchers, and legislative use of the regular 
centralized purchasing organization of the state. 

New York’s legislative methods and_ procedures 
as revealed in its latest exhaustive study of them 
demand careful consideration by every legislator 
and student of government. The very fact that no 
drastic alterations are called for by the Final Report 
of the Committee stands as an example to other 
states of the advantages of periodic reappraisal. If 
other state legislatures were to follow New York’s 
“know thyself” technique—and some of them are! 
—they might find modernization more urgent. Re- 
organization of state legislatures is imperative in 
many states. It may well be even more important 
to the maintenance of our scheme of government 
that what Congress does in this respect. 

All of us are concerned about the centralization 
of government in the United States. Call it the 
“new federalism,” or what you will, recent develop 
ments have circumscribed local self-government. 
The legislative job in the states steadily becomes 
more and more one of implementing federal enact- 
ments and administrative rules.’ Only by a real 


‘Comprehensive studies have also been made in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and California; more limited investiga- 
tions are going on in Michigan, Colorado, Alabama, and 
Indiana. 

5V. O. Key, “State Legislation Facilitative of Federal Ac- 
tion,” The Annals (January, 1940), pp. 7-13. 
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reformation to make themselves fully capable of 
handling the complex and technical problems of 
today can the state legislatures halt the trend toward 
centralization in the national government. Not only 
must they reconstruct themselves but they must so 
organize and empower their local subdivisions that 
they, too, will cease to atrophy and come alive to 
and become adequate to their responsibilities. 


Analyzing the Legislative Process 


A thorough-going analysis of the legislative proc- 
ess, the Final Report makes little reference to 
theory. It devotes itself to exhaustive, statistical 
analyses of all New York legislative procedures and 
practices, considering none of them as isolated 
phenomenon. Practices are always related to one 
another, to the volume of bills introduced, and to 
the “whole body of legislative rules, laws, and con- 
ventions that have developed.” As a result the 
Report with its 77 tables and 13 charts gives a more 
accurate actual picture of just what’ happens in a 
state legislature than has hitherto been available. 
While studies in California of some phases of legis- 
lative organization (such as that of committees) 
were equally as thorough, they extended to consid- 
erably fewer aspects of the problem.‘ 

The Committee has wisely based its recommenda- 
tions mainly on the intensive studies of its own 
system. The experience of other states and Congress 
on many questions of legislative practice was not en- 
tirely overlooked. However, the thorough self- 
analysis kept the committee on completely solid 
ground and enabled it to refute, at least in their 
application to New York, some of the criticisms of 
legislatures which have ripened into dogma. That 
legislatures enact too many laws is a charge com- 
monly heard. Instead of “vast quantities of new 
laws turned out by our legislative mills,” over three- 
fifths of all measures in New York from 1943 to 
1945 were simply amendments to existing statutes. 
Only twenty-two laws in 1945 were new additions 
to the statute books. Similarly, ‘““There is no basis 
in fact for the charge that the Legislature precipi- 
tately enacts hundreds of measures in the closing 
days of the session without adequate consideration.” 
A large number of bills are passed at the end of 
the session, it was conceded. A check of their dates 
of introduction and time spent in committee in- 
dicated, at least to the satisfaction of the committee, 
that the legislators apparently had a reasonable 
amount of time to consider their merits. 

Findings and recommendations can be summar- 
ized under six headings: 1. orderly and deliberative 
disposition of legislative business, 2. organization 
and operation of standing committees, 3. legislative 
research facilities, 4. bill drafting and law revision, 


Reports of the Assembly Committee on Legislative Organi- 
zation, California, 1944. 


5. compensation of legislators, and 6. lobbying. 

The first recommendation of the Report was de- 
signed to permit the Legislature to get under way on 
its major work early in the session thereby lessening 
the end-of-session rush. The filing of bills before 
the session, a rule which prevails for department 
bills in Massachusetts and which that state’s com- 


‘mission recommended be applied to all bills,” was 


urged. The New York Committee recommended 
further that bills of administrative agencies and 
joint legislative committees be introduced not later 
than four weeks after the convening of the Legisla- 
ture and all others not later than six weeks there- 
after. California and Nebraska, in addition to 
Massachusetts, benefit from careful observance of 
rules limiting the introduction of bills. 

In analyzing the work of standing committees it 
was found that “excellent laws . . . may be accounted 
for in part by the long tenure, experience, and ex- 
pertness of chairmen and members of standing com- 
mittees.” To enable this personnel to function more 
effectively, the Legislative Committee wisely formu- 
lated a plan to reduce the 35 Senate committees and 
36 Assembly committees to a set of 24 completely 
corresponding committees in each house. Standing 
joint committees were rejected as impractical for a 
state where each house may be controlled by a differ- 
ent party. “Corresponding committees” are prob- 
ably a second-best system. One advantage long at- 
tributed to joint committees has been realized under 
the present committee system in New York: joint 
hearings are held by the parallel committees of 
both houses. To eliminate the irritation of con- 
flicting committee meetings, a fixed schedule of 
committee meetings is recommended. A Senator 
should be assigned to no more than four commit- 
tees and an Assemblyman to no more than two. This 
would allow the legislators to attend committee 
meetings, concentrate their energies, and attain a 
degree of specialization in several fields rather than 
spreading themselves too broadly to do a real job. 

Legislative records, reports, and other documents 
need attention in most states. These documents 
should be more complete, better edited, and widely 
distributed. In twentieth century government legis- 
lative reports are needed for reference almost as 
much as court reports. Reports of the joint legisla- 
tive interim committees, for which New York’s legis- 
lature is famous, should be put in more permanent 
form. Their unpublished data and transcripts of 
hearings should be indexed and preserved. ‘Then 
the joint interim committees’ work will be com- 
pletely useful to others for research and may prevent 
duplication of efforts. A further change is sug- 
gested to make committee efforts more worthwhile. 


7 Report of the Special Commission on Legislative System 
and Procedure, Senate No. 50, Massachusetts, January 1, 


1943, P- 19. 
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Committees should submit their reports and the 
accompanying bills to the Legislature not later than 
four weeks after it convenes. 


The Problems of Legislative Research 


Desirable as are the joint interim committees, 
they are, nevertheless, temporary and special. Each 
new one consumes time obtaining a staff. Ofttimes 
it is difficult to hire capable people for such tem- 
porary work albeit vital and challenging research. 
The Wisconsin law establishing a general secretary 
to service all interim committees created or main- 
tained by the 1945 legislature was an effort to over- 
come this problem. Instead of constant recruitment, 
the Joint Legislative Committee “unequivocally 
recommends” the establishment of a permanent leg- 
islative research agency as an “integral part of the 
legislative process.” Every legislature today must 
have such staff. Training in the law and the ability 
to draft bills, index laws, and compile statutes is 
not enough. If it were, the matter of staffing would 
not arise. The legal staff of legislative service 
bureaus is not meeting the need. People well trained 
in economics, sociology, statistics, political science, 
and public administration are as indispensable to 
modern law making as the expert bill drafter. 

Development of proper staff facility was the great- 
est concern of the New York Committee. The need 
for superior or expert knowledge in government is 
as old as the medicine man or shaman. Plato was 
the first philosophical exponent of the notion of 
government by the experts. He visualized them in 
government not as the possessors of occult knowl- 
edge but rather as technicians possessing systematic 
knowledge of their subject, which, in general, was 
governmental “know how.” The “expert” in govern- 
ment has not been popular in America, especially 
with legislators. Lawmakers have often adhered to 
the Jacksonian concept that government should be 
by the political amateur who simply gives expression 
to the will of the sovereign people without regard 
to such factual knowledge as may be available 
through systematic studies in administration, poli- 
tics, economics, or sociology. While government 
today is faced with problems inevitably requiring 
the assistance of social engineers or experts for solu- 
tions, they cannot be solved by scientific men and 
methods alone. Only the lay legislators can handle 
the ultimate decisions dependent upon intuitive 
insight, ethical judgment, and valuation. New 
York State’s Joint Committee on Legislative Meth- 
ods, in calling for legislative staff, points the way to 
the technique of modern government—synthesizing 
the contributions of the expert and the legislator. 

This Division of Legislative Reference and Re- 
search, as the staff might be called, would be manned 
with three or four experts of broad training and 
wide experience in public administration, eco- 


nomics, government, and taxation and finance. This 
staff would prepare factual reports on questions of 
state-wide interest. But its chief function would not 
be to gather exhaustive primary data. Its big job 
would be to collate and synthesize data already 
culled by administrative agencies and private or. 
ganizations of various kinds. Such an intelligent 
specialization of function eliminates the possibility 
of duplication of administrative activities by staffs 
of legislative bodies, a danger inherent in legislative 
stafing. This approach also permits an emphasis 
on general training for the staff and the employ. 
ment of specialists in limited technical fields only 
on a consultative basis. 

The circumscribed activity of the legislative staff 
is a recognition of and an adjustment to another 
significant fact: in New York administrative depart. 
ments introduce one-fifth of all bills and account for 
go per cent of all bills which become law. How. 
ever, the Legislature evidently feels it would be 
abdicating its legislative function of policy-making 
unless it has available authoritative data on the 
basis of which to accept or reject legislation spon. 
sored by state departments and private groups. This 
data must be compiled and objectively stated by its 
own staff of researchers. | 

In its concern for a staff of its own, the significance 
of the broad resources and the excellent research 
facilities of colleges and universities is not over- 
looked. The Bureau of Public Administration of 
the University of California was cited as exemplary, 
and a program was contemplated whereby research 
projects might be carried on by advanced students 
in the social sciences in the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Univer. 
sity and New School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions of Cornell University and Columbia College. 
Promising graduate students might be employed on 
an internship basis, too, to assist the proposed Divi- 
sion of Legislative Reference and Research. The 
cooperation of universities and legislatures offers 
such an obvious opportunity for both that it is little 
short of astounding that this late day has come 
without full realization in more states of the mutual 
advantages. 

In each statement of the fact-finding agency's 
duties, it is added that “no recommendations as to 
legislative action are to be made.” Thus while de 
siring an objective, impartial analysis, the legisla 
ture properly reserves the decision as to legislative 
action to itself. This generally means to the com- 
mittee. In New York as elsewhere it has been estab- 
lished that with few exceptions, the Legislature up- 
holds the verdicts of its committees. While the 
committees should offer guidance not to be lightly 
disregarded, every legislator must do a lot of hard 
thinking and decide for himself. Every committee's 
reports should contain, as the Special Commission 
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on Legislative System and Procedure in Massa- 
chusetts suggested, “a statement of its reasons for 
submitting that particular report.” The Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, and Nebraska practice of send- 
ing all bills to the floor whether reports are favor- 
able or adverse is not recommended for New York. 
The reasoning is that this would only further con- 
gest legislative business. It is not shown, however, 
that legislative business is less congested in New 
York than in these other three states. Furthermore, 
speed is not the only criteria. The practice of 
pigeon-holing bills has greatly weakened public con- 
fidence in the legislative process and contributed 
greatly to the concept in the public mind that law- 
making is a swb-rosa procedure. 

In the early development of Legislative Councils, 
the councils received the greater emphasis and the 
research body was secondary. New York’s recom- 
mendation is evidence of the general reversal of 
emphasis. In 1945, Alabama, North Dakota, and 
Delaware established legislative research agencies. 
Only in Indiana that year was the council aspect of 
preparing a legislative program emphasized more 
than the research staff function and this may be 
considered a regression. While New York provides 
for a legislative advisory committee, including the 
legislative leaders of both parties, it is confined to 
determining the research program, deciding what 
projects should be given priority, what published, 
etc. The legislative leaders in New York, through 
informal conferences and by virtue of their ex- 
officio membership on joint legislative committees 
and temporary commissions achieve the pre-session 
planning required. 

While the proposed research agency will be lo- 
cated in the well-equipped Legislative Reference 
Section of the State Library, a conveniently located 
liaison office is planned so that it will be easily 
available to legislators. This is further recognition 
of the need for a proper physical arrangement nec- 
essary for a streamlined legislative product. Cali- 
fornia is one of the few states to have thoroughly 
investigated this need. 


Legislative Supervision of Administration 


Some states have shown considerable concern for 
closer legislative oversight of administration. In 
Connecticut and Massachusetts legislative studies 
have urged it as an argument for annual sessions. 
Since the issuance of the reports Connecticut has 
rejected and Massachusetts adopted the annual ses- 
sion. New York is one of five states enjoying the 
advantage of annual sessions so that the legislature 
can become well enough acquainted with adminis- 
tration to legislate for it intelligently. A single pro- 
posal concerns checking on the administration: the 
Division of Legislative Reference and Research 
might make impartial reports on any problem aris- 
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ing from the operation or administration of the 
laws. A reading of the report reveals no such antip- 
athy between the legislative and executive branches 
of government so evident in the reports of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress. In 
New York, as elsewhere, legislative representatives 


of administrative agencies smooth the path for de- — 


partmental bills and watch those affecting their de- 
partments, but the activity is not challenged as 
being out-of-order as it is upon occasions in some 
jurisdictions. Bringing about cooperation between 
the legislature and the executive should not be left 
entirely to the governor. The New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Labor and Industry is 
unique in the extent it has assumed responsibility 
for maintaining cooperation between the adminis- 
trative and legislative (and also private) interests. 
Of course, the joint committees and temporary 
commissions make many surveys of administration 
as do the to-be-admired Moreland Commissions 
which are appointed by the Governor “to examine 
and investigate the management and affairs of any 
department, board, bureau, or commission of the 
state.” On June 6, 1946, more than a score of legis- 
lative committees and commissions met for organi- 
zational purposes, most of them to study and inves- 
tigate administration and the need for legislation. 
Five new groups were created by the 1946 Legis- 
lature. Judging from the lack of recommendation 
for change, these agencies plus annual sessions ap- 
parently provide all the oversight of administration 
that is needed. 


Improving the Legislator’s Job 

Being a legislator in New York is virtually a full- 
time job. Work on interim committees, member- 
ship on temporary commissions, and informal con- 
ferences among leaders call for service the year 
round. Pre-session thinking on legislative matters 
would be encouraged by earlier opening of the bill- 
drafting facilities in the Capitol setting the date 
ahead from December 1 to November 15, preceding 
the annual session. To encourage the proper draft- 
ing of bills preparation of a manual on the subject 
is suggested. 

Consideration of demands on the time of legisla- 
tors introduces the related subject of legislative pay. 
Salaries of legislators in New York are now fixed 
in the Constitution. The Committee recommends 
that a commendable amendment be put on the 
ballot for November, 1947, which would allow them 
to be fixed by law. Looking toward this develop- 
ment, they urge that legislative salaries be doubled 
or put at $5,000 a year. The Speaker of the House, 
majority and minority leaders of both houses, and 
the chairmen of the fiscal committees should re- 
ceive $15,000 a year (the amount recently recom- 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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The Missouri Department of Conservation 


By Irwin T. Bove 


Director, Department of Conservation 


N ELECTION in the state of Missouri in 1936 
created an agency which was not only an 
innovation in Missouri but apparently some- 

thing new in the entire country. An amendment 
to the state constitution placing the administration, 
control, and regulation of the state’s wildlife and 
forest resources in the hands of a non-partisan Com- 
mission was put on that 1936 ballot by popular 
petition (itself a seldom-exercised privilege of the 
people). This Commission was authorized to select 
a competent director, determine his qualifications, 
and fix his compensation. The director, with ap- 
proval of the Commission, was given authority to 
employ staff members, determine their qualifica- 
tions, and fix their salaries. Qualification was judged 
solely by ability to handle the job. Political afhlia- 
tion remained the employees’ own business. 


Conservation Problems Nonpartisan 


This measure was the result of a belief that the 
wildlife resources of the state belonged to the entire 
people of the state and that their management re- 
quired continuity of direction by adequately trained 
personnel, which the legislatures with their politi- 
cally changing aspects had failed to provide for 
more than thirty years. It was the conviction of 
those interested in wildlife that this continuity of 
direction could be accomplished only under an 
administration by a politically disinterested agency 
which offered tenure-of-position to able men. 
Knowledge gained by men in the administration 
and in the field should not be subject to loss every 
four years. Game and fish management, requiring 
integrated programs of technical and scientific as- 
pect over long periods of time, should not be in- 
terrupted by political change. Bobwhite and black 
bass, it was decided, are neither Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Socialists, nor Liberals. 

It was recognized by the framers of the consti- 
tutional provision that no adequate management 
of wildlife resources could be accomplished unless 
control could be exercised over the use of the re- 
source. Hence, the Commission was given the power 
to make regulations having the effect of law. It was 
felt that regulations concerning the taking of wild- 
life should be based on technical studies and knowl- 
edge of population trends and animal behavior. In 
addition, Mother Nature’s varying moods necessi- 
tate emergency regulatory action at one time or 
another. With a large legislative assembly meeting 
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infrequently, even the best-intentioned of legislators 
were unable either to devote the necessary time to 
game situation analyses or to act quickly on an 
emergency regulation change. 

This was the opinion of a serious-minded group 
of hunters, fishermen, and other conservationists 
some ten years ago. Through the efforts and guid. 
ance of this group the constitutional amendment 
was passed by an overwhelming majority and the 
present Conservation Commission came into being 
in July of 1937. 


The “Experiment” Surmounted Difficulties 


How has the “Experiment,” as many called it, 
worked out? The Commission's first years were 
rugged. Repeated political onslaughts were made, 
The very departure from long-accepted situations 
made the new setup an object of suspicion. Some 
of the glaring faults in existing regulations had to 
be corrected at once and these corrections were of 
the unpopular restrictive type. For example, a com- 
pletely closed season was placed on deer, found to 
be almost at the vanishing point. Raccoon, danger- 
ously low in numbers, were given rigid protection. 
There was no immediate upsurge in wildlife popu- 
lations nor could there have been any. Declines 
in many species had been going on for a hundred 
years. There were no “cure-alls,” panaceas, or pal- 
liatives to bring a sudden halt to the depressing 
trend. Naturally many people expected rapid revo- 
lution and a bird behind every bush and a fish in 
every roadside puddle within a twelve months’ 
period. 

The Commission made a statewide and a nation- 
wide study of the job it had in hand. It determined 
what its essential functions should be and then set 
about building its program accordingly. 

The set-up has survived two tests in the State 
Supreme Court, one of which questioned the right 
of the Commission to make regulations having the 
force and effect of law. It has survived, by as large 
a majority as when originally passed, a re-submission 
of the whole set-up to a vote of the people as a 
result of a legislative resolution. It has been at- 
tacked six or seven times in the legislature through 
attempts to cripple the Commission’s work by in- 
validating supporting legislation. None of these 
attempts has passed either house. It has consistently 
gained in the confidence of the people. Its program 
and organization have grown from an annual 
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The Missouri Department of Conservation 


budget of approximately $320,000 and a personnel 
of approximately go to an annual budget of nearly 
$1,500,000. and a personnel of more than 215 


employees. 


Commission Established a Research Program 

A comprehensive research program was instituted 
by the Commission. As surveys and fact-findings 
materialized, positive recommendations and pro- 
grams were formed. The public finally realized and 
accepted the fundamental truth that wildlife, just 
as human life, was so closely dependent upon the 
land and the use to which the land was subjected 
that the basic improvement of land-use could, in 
the long run, help the wildlife populations more 
than any other practice. Missouri was not alone in 
this idea. An awareness of the importance of the 
soil had been developing among thinking people 
and agencies elsewhere. But the Missouri Commis- 
sion was certainly one of the pioneers in estimating 
its all-important worth in terms of wildlife and in 
placing its entire basic structure of policy and pro- 
cedure on this tenet. 

This emphasis on proper land-use could fortu- 
nately be integrated with the programs of agencies 
such as the Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the Forestry Service, and others. This 
circumstance and the Commission’s acceptance of 
the concept at once opened the door to better 
farmer-sportsman relationship and to support of 
agencies guiding farming activity. Detailed descrip- 
tion of this land-use program would be outside the 
scope of this article, but the methods used to com- 
bat soil erosion and protect watersheds in the in- 
terests of better farming and healthier and wealthier 
communities and the participation of the Commis- 
sion in many of these practices have, at the same 
time, resulted in greater production of fish, birds, 
and mammals. Here is what E. Sydney Stephens, 
Chairman of the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion, said recently in New York at the North 
American Wildlife Conference: “Wildlife’s biggest 
stake is in soil conservation. By taking away the 
soil which produces the food and cover of game 
and by silting the streams, erosion has destroyed 
more game and fish than all the shooting, trapping, 
casting, dynamiting, and gigging, combined.” 

In accordance with this fundamental approach 
to a problem, the Commission is carrying on a num- 
ber of activities. One example is the promotion of 
better farm ponds. More than 15,000 permanent- 
type and fenced farm ponds have been built in the 
past three years through the combined efforts of the 
Commission and a number of cooperating agencies. 
How did this benefit wildlife? The same fence 
which kept a cow from muddying the water and cut- 
ting the banks, enclosed an area in which quail, rab- 
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bits, and other animals could live and rear their 
young. Aquatic plants in the pond protected the 
shore line and made the water more attractive to fish 
and waterfowl. The ponds, after meeting set stand- 
ards, were stocked by the commission and heavy 
fishing was recommended—furnishing food and rec- 
reation to many thousands of people and relieving 
fishing pressure on public waters. 


Close Relationship Between Forests and Wildlife 


Wisely, the framers of the original constitutional 
provision recognized the close relationship between 
wildlife and forests. They included the forest with 
the wildlife resources. The Commission, using some 
15 per cent of its funds, all of which have come from 
hunting and fishing permits plus some federal aid, 
has begun a reasonably adequate forestry program. 

Missouri's forestry program, under the guidance 
of the Commission, not only covers customary fire 
protection for timbered areas but was intensified as 
a phase of land-use management. Where fire de- 
stroys trees and undergrowth, erosion is sure to fol- 
low. In addition to fire control, millions of seedling 
trees have been furnished, at cost, to farmers and 
other landowners for use in gully control, wind- 
breaks, fence rows, and acreage now submarginal for 
agriculture. 

Farm ponds and forestry are only two examples 
of how land improvement directly renews and 
creates wildlife environments. The results are be- 
coming evident. 

The first open deer season in the state in seven 
years was possible in 1944. Under vigorous protec- 
tion and a program of removing deer from points of 
heavy concentration to other areas suitable for deer, 
the numbers had increased to where a limited season 
was justified. Game management men, once pessi- 
mistic when the deer population had reached a low 
of 2,200 in 1934, estimate a present population of 
20,000 and visualize ultimately and conservatively 
a herd of 100,000 with an annual harvest of 20,000. 

Rigid protection and a limited take have pro- 
duced a great increase in raccoons. There has been 
a steady rise in the number of raccoons taken 
each year, and the 60,000 pelts of the 1944-45 sea- 
son is an increase of 500 per cent over the take in 
1940. 

During normal years Missouri harvests more than 
two million Bobwhite Quail. This harvest of quail 
has been maintained without turing out thousands 
of pen-reared birds from costly state-owned game 
farms. Environmental development, encourage- 
ment, and protection of native breeding stock, and 
good farming practices have been the foundation of 
the maintenance of this resource. Habitat improve- 
ment again is the major factor for consideration: 

Field reports indicate an upswing in fishing suc- 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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Exploratory Intercoastal Fisheries 
Conference 


By Wayne D. HEYDECKER 


Secretary Treasurer of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission 


OR THE first time in the history of the United 

States representatives of the governments of the 

states on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts 
met in Washington, May 16 and 17 to explore meth- 
ods of approach not only to interstate but federal- 
state and international fisheries matters of common 
concern. This initial meeting was particularly sig- 
nificant since it was the first time that representa- 
tives of so large a group of states had attempted to 
formulate a state position as to federal policy with 
respect to international matters which affect the 
functions and positions of the states. 


Factors Leading to Conference 

Two factors in recent years have stimulated the 
interest of the coastal states in international affairs. 
The first has been the increasing tendency of the fed- 
eral government, impelled by needs of fishery con- 
servation, to look to international treaties with other 
countries as a means for protecting the fisheries. 
This has raised the question of a possible shift of 
state fisheries functions to the federal government 
and has involved both constitutional and adminis- 
trative aspects, particularly in view of the fact that 
the administration of the fisheries has in the past 
been under state jurisdiction. The second factor is 
the recent reannounced policy of the United States 
proclaimed by the President on September 28, 1945, 
which asserted the jurisdiction of the United States 
over fisheries contiguous to our coast but beyond the 
traditional three-mile limit. ‘Lhese developments 
indicated the need for interstate organizations on 
the Pacific and Gulf coasts similar to that on the 
Atlantic coast where, by compact, assented to by the 
Congress, fourteen states have established and are 
operating the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission. 

The results of this Exploratory Intercoastal Con- 
ference far exceeded expectations in that it reached 
conclusions that will give impetus to interstate or- 
ganizations on all three coasts and reached agree- 
ment on the policies to be recommended to the states 
and the federal government with respect to state 
jurisdiction over offshore fisheries contiguous to 
their coast and the role of the states in the negotia- 
tion and administration of international treaties 
affecting such fisheries. 
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‘The fourteen states which met on the invitation 
of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission 
and the Council of State Governments in this ex. 
ploratory intercoastal conference included Califor. 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia 
Louisiana, Maryland, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Although not represented by individual 
delegates the other states upon the Atlantic coast 
which are members of the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission were indirectly represented by 
the officers and members of the Commission who 
were present. ‘These states include Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, South Carolina and Georgia. 


Issues Before the Conference 

The purpose of the meeting was to inquire into 
such matters as the degree of concurrent state juris- 
diction over fisheries contiguous to their coasts and 
beyond the traditional three-mile-limit, the effects 
upon the states of international treaties regulating 
fisheries off their shores, the amount of state partici- 
pation in international bodies established for that 
purpose, the relative roles of the federal and state 
governments in the regulation of such fisheries, the 
steps that can be taken to create a cooperative pat- 
tern of federal-state action, the organization of 
groups of states for more eflective cooperation on 
the Pacific and Gulf coasts and the development of 
effective means for interchange of information and 
cooperation among the groups representing such 
areas. 

In his opening remarks Edmund L. Dunn of Mas- 
sachusetts, Chairman of the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission and President of the New Eng- 
land Fish Exchange outlined the steps that had been 
taken to bring about the creation of the compact on 
the Atlantic coast and expressed the hope that the 
states on the Gulf and Pacific coasts might be moved 
to create official interstate commissions by compact 
for the protection and development of the fisheries 
of their respective areas. In recounting the work of 
the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, 
Mr. Dunn paid special tribute to the cooperation 
and assistance rendered to the Commission by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior and by the Department of 
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state, emphasizing in the case of the former the 
value of the technical service rendered by them upon 
the request of the Commission, and in the case of 
the latter the Department’s constant readiness to 
confer with the Commission and talk out common 
roblems. 

“These relationships,” said Mr. Dunn, “are im- 
portant when we come to consider such international 
problems as the traditional three-mile-limit, the ex- 
tent of national jurisdiction beyond the limit as pro- 
claimed by the President with respect to fisheries 
contiguous to our coasts, and the relation of the 
states to such extended jurisdictions. We come to 
this conference with no preconceived notions nor 
with any exaggerated desire to assert and fight for 
any particular concept of extending state jurisdic- 
tion. Rather we come to explore these questions 
with you to find, if possible, a common ground or 
approac h to such matters so that later as specific 
problems arise we may sit down with the State De- 
partment and with the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
an atmosphere of friendly understanding to work 
them out together. 

“Because as someone wisely said, ours is a ‘govern- 
ment of laws and not of men,’ mere desire to work 
together is not enough. We have to work through 
agencies established by laws. It is in the formation 
of these laws that questions of jurisdiction arise. 
Who has or should have the power to do what we 
may agree needs to be done? Does such power reside 
in the federal government or in the states or in both? 
In our coastal waters it seems pretty clear that the 
states have exercised jurisdiction ever since they 
broke away from English rule. Some states have ad- 
hered closely to the traditional three-mile-limit. At 
least two have asserted jurisdiction out to a distance 
of twenty-seven miles. We recognize that regula- 
tions of fisheries on the high seas in which other 
nations have established interests traditionally has 
been by treaty with such nations. There is also con- 
siderable agreement that coastal fisheries generally 
can be protected most effectively by the government 
of the area contiguous to those fisheries. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of last September recognized 
this concept asserting our national interest in fish- 
eries contiguous to our coasts. Does not this concept 
apply equally to the states? . . 

“As to international treaties, some of them may 
very definitely affect the conservation work of our 
respective states. As we see it there is need to estab- 
lish within the State Department definite channels 
for consultation with the states. We have also ven- 
tured to suggest that on bodies charged with the 
preparation of treaties that affect the conservation 
policies of the states, there should be persons repre- 
senting the states so affected, and that similar state 
representation be provided on the permanent inter- 
national bodies created by treaties. . . 


“In the determination of policies and in the ad- 
ministration of regulations governing fisheries con- 
tiguous to our coast we believe the states can be 
equally helpful particularly as control so often has 
to be exercised at the point of landing. We are not 
interested in any academic discussion of states’ rights. 
We see a big job ahead to develop and protect our 
coastal fisheries and we believe that the states have a 
responsibility to work out with the federal govern- 
ment the proper way to handle the job.” 


Procedure at the Conference 


The representatives of the various states included 
among their number fisheries administrators, attor- 
neys general and their deputies, state senators and 
representatives, many of them representing the Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation. The conference 
lost little time in getting down to the major ques- 
tions posed in Chairman Dunn’s opening remarks. 
Emil J. N. Ott, Executive Secretary, Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners reported for the Pacific 
Coast that several meetings had already been held 
in California and Oregon with reference to the 
President’s proclamation of September 28, 1945. 
Sentiment on the Pacific coast, he said, is favorable 
to the carrying forward of research and administra- 
tion by the states themselves rather than calling 
upon the agencies of the federal government for as- 
sistance. At the present time, they reported joint in- 
vestigations are underway with respect to pilchard, 
shark and crab and will ultimately cover all species 
not covered by international agreement, as are the 
halibut and the sockeye salmon. 

J. N. McConnell of Louisiana, Director of Oysters 
and Water Bottoms of the Department of Wildlife 
and Fisheries, reported that Louisiana was making 
full use of the services of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and likewise expressed their appreciation of the 
value of such service. Representatives from both the 
Pacific and Gulf coasts indicated their belief that 
there was need for the creation of permanent official 
interstate bodies similar to the one already estab- 
lished on the Atlantic coast. The members of the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission and 
the Council of State Governments offered their as- 
sistance to the Gulf and Pacific coast states in any 
move they might make toward setting up such per- 
manent interstate bodies and the conference in gen- 
eral agreed that there was genuine need for some 
means of intercoastal communication and confer- 
ence. 

Turning to the question of state jurisdiction and 
international treaties the Chairman asked Mr. Zim- 
mermann, Research Director of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation to 
outline problems of state and federal jurisdiction in- 
volved in the development of international fisheries 
treaties. Mr. Allen, Chairman of the International 
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Salmon Commission similarly reported on the de- 
velopments leading up to the international treaties 
with respect to salmon and halibut and agreed that 
it was desirable that the State Department consult 
with the states and various interests concerned and 
that some responsibility for the carrying out of 
treaty agreements should rest with the state and 
local governments. He emphasized the unique char- 
acter of the Halibut treaty, in which, for the first 
time, two nations agreed upon a program dealing 
with an ocean fishery both within and beyond the 
traditional limit of territorial waters. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Zimmermann, Mr. 
Allen stated that his experience revealed that it 
would be desirable to provide for the participation 
of the states in the negotiations of treaties and in the 
treaties to provide formally for some representation 
of the states upon the international administrative 
body. He went on to explain that in the Pacific Sal- 
mon Fisheries Commission it was understood that 
in selecting the three U. S. Commissioners the prac- 
tice has been to have one represent the Federal fish- 
ery agency, one the fishery agency of the state of 
Washington, and one the public. 

The conferees then turned their attention to com- 
plex questions of state jurisdiction over fisheries in 
relation to the three-mile limit. They discussed the 
possible extension of state jurisdiction to fisheries 
contiguous to the coast but beyond the traditional 
three-mile limit, the relative roles of the federal and 
state governments beyond the three-mile limit, how 
state boundaries might be extended and the need 
for preventing discrimination against out-of-state 
boats in any areas beyond the three-mile limit over 
which the states might assert jurisdiction. In this 
general discussion there were frequent references to 
the 27-mile limit established by Louisiana in 1938 
and the influence of various leading cases upon state 
jurisdiction. It was brought out that many of the 
fisheries with which the states are concerned are 
sometimes inside and sometimes outside the tradi- 
tional three-mile limit and sometimes dispersed over 
large areas straddling such limit. It was evidently 
the general conviction of the conferees that there is 
an obligation upon the states to protect the fisheries 
in which they have an interest wherever such fish- 
eries may be found. With the exception of the repre- 
sentatives of Louisiana, the conferees generally felt 
that in such assertion of jurisdiction beyond the 
three-mile limit there should not be any exclusion 
of fishing boats owned and operated by citizens of 
another state. 

The luncheon on the first day of the conference 
was presided over by Edwin Warfield, Jr., Vice- 
Chairman of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission and Chairman of the Department of 
Tidewater Fisheries of Maryland. He introduced 
Congressman J. Hardin Peterson of Florida, for 
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many years an influential member of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Congressman Peterson stressed the growing impor. 
tance of international arrangements, the threat to 
the fishing industry arising from largely increasing 
imports of fresh and frozen fish, and the need gen. 
erally for increasing consumption. He reported that 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries believes in working out conflicts between 
states through interstate cooperation by means of 
compacts and interstate commissions functioning 
under them. This method, he believes, is more sat. 
isfactory than federal legislation. He called atten. 
tion to the industrial importance of fish products, 
in protein, oil, scrap, etc., and stressed that the 
fisheries are an indispensable part of the national 
economy not yet adequately recognized. He called 
attention to the wastefulness of using only fish in 
the round and to the variety of byproducts that 
have been and can be developed. 


Implementing Federal-State Cooperation 


After luncheon the conference turned its attention 
to the question of implementing federal-state coop- 
eration in the regulation of the fisheries. The ¢on- 
ferees discussed briefly whether or not responsibility 
for administration could be divided into specific 
spheres of federal responsibility and state responsi- 
bility or whether there should be joint responsibility 
in certain areas and whether a satisfactory form of 
concurrent jurisdiction or federal-state cooperation 
could be developed which could meet the major 
problems brought out at the conference. In the gen- 
eral discussion under these topics it was brought 
out that Louisiana’s traditional objection to inter- 
ference in state affairs had led to her extending her 
jurisdiction to cover off-shore fisheries. A_ similar 
attitude appears to be the motivating force for the 
present movement on the Pacific coast. The con- 
ferees agreed generally that it was impracticable to 
have state jurisdiction stop at the three-mile limit, 
and then have federal regulations applicable to con 
servation zones lying beyond such three-mile limit. 
There would thus be two sets of regulations affect- 
ing the same fisheries and great confusion would in- 
evitably result. The problems on the Pacific coast 
are relatively simple, because only three states are 
concerned and collectively they have a very long 
coast line. On the Atlantic coast, states with short 
coast lines would experience major difficulties; to 
some extent these difficulties would be duplicated 
also in the Gulf coast area. 

Chairman Dunn brought forth a suggestion that 
appeared to the conferees as eminently practicable, 
namely, that groups of states might together assert 
jurisdiction and jointly adopt regulations for off- 
shore areas, which uniform regulations could then 
be enforced by the appropriate agencies of the par- 
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ticipating states. At this point in the discussion, it 
became clear that a conference with representatives 
of the State Department was desirable and a com- 
mittee of three members from each coast was there- 
fore appointed to confer with the State Department 
and to serve as a Committee on Resolutions. 

The next morning the conferees reconvened and 
debated, amended, and adopted the resolutions of- 
fered by the resolutions committee, the Pacific Coast 
representatives having made it clear that their ap- 
proval of the resolutions was subject to later con- 
frmation at a regional meeting of the Council of 
State Governments, held at Portland, Oregon, June 
19, 1946. The resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence were as follows: 


RESOLUTION I 


The States and International Fishery Treaties 


WHEREAS, It is probable that there will be an ex- 
pansion of American participation in international 
treaties with respect to the fisheries as evidenced by 
some of the possible treaties on this subject now under 
consideration and as clearly contemplated in the recent 
Presidential Proclamation relative to offshore fisheries; 
and 

WHEREAS, Such American participation may, both 
from the constitutional and administrative point of 
view, result in a shifting of certain state functions to 
the federal government; and 

WHEREAS, This situation may impel state govern- 
ments to Oppose agreements with foreign countries, 
which they believe may threaten their fishing interests; 
and 

WHEREAS, In many cases international treaties 
relating to fisheries may be desirable and the use of 
treaties in such cases should not be precluded by internal 
complications arising from the division of powers within 
our government; and 

WHEREAS, In view of present state regulation and 
administration of fisheries it is desirable that existent 
state agencies and machinery be utilized so far as 
possible in the implementation of such international 
arrangements, thus avoiding the creation of parallel and 
duplicating federal administration: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That it 
is the opinion of this Exploratory Intercoastal Con- 
ference that in view of the relationships existing under 
our federal system, effective utilization of international 
treaties is dependent upon the development of federal- 
state cooperation. Accordingly it is recommended to 
the appropriate federal officials that with respect to 
the negotiation and administration of such international 
treaties, relating to fisheries contiguous to the coasts of 
the United States mutual understanding and channels 
of cooperation between the federal and state govern- 
ments be established by consulting the state govern- 
ments concerned during the negotiating stage, recog- 
nizing the role of the state governments in the treaty 
or the enabling legislation, and providing for repre- 
sentation of the state governments in the American 
membership of any international commission or agency 
established for regulatory or administrative purposes. 


Exploratory Intercoastal Fisheries Conference 


RESOLUTION II 
Offshore Jurisdiction of the States 


WHEREAS, It has been accepted both in practice 
and judicial interpretation that in the American federal 
system the states have jurisdiction over the coastal 
fisheries; and 

WHEREAS, With the isolated exceptions of the 
Pacific halibut and the sockeye salmon, such regulatory 
measures as have been taken for the conservation and 
better utilization of the coastal fisheries have been 
measures adopted by the state governments; and 

WHEREAS, The growth of state interest in and action 
with respect to these fisheries in recent years has been 
notable as exemplified by the establishment of the At- 
lantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, by recent 
conferences among the Pacific states, and by the calling 
of this Intercoastal Conference; and 

WHEREAS, With the growth of offshore fishing it 
has become imperative that state conservation measures 
with respect to the fisheries be extended beyond terri- 
torial waters to regulate offshore exploitation of these 
fish populations; and 

WHEREAS, The government of the United States 
by Presidential Proclamation of September 28, 1945, 
has recognized the principle that coastal fisheries gen- 
erally can be protected most effectively by the govern- 
ment of the area contiguous to the waters in which 
those fisheries are found and pursuant to such principle 
has asserted the national interest in fisheries contiguous 
to our coasts but beyond territorial waters: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That it 
is the responsibility and duty of the several coastal 
states of the United States to declare their jurisdiction 
over fisheries contiguous to their coasts but beyond 
territorial waters and to collaborate with each other 
in the development of suitable policies and programs 
for the conservation, protection and wise utilization of 
such offshore fisheries. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
states do not enact regulations with respect to such 
offshore fisheries; exterior to the jurisdiction now exer- 
cised by such states, which would discriminate against 
the offshore fishermen of other coastal states, and where 
a fishery is shared in common by the fishermen of 
several states, seek through interstate cooperation or 
interstate organization to obtain agreement on common 
conservation measures. 

(Note: Delegates from Louisiana dissent from last 
paragraph.) 


RESOLUTION III 


Intercoastal Conference Committee 


WHEREAS, This Exploratory Intercoastal Conference 
is of the opinion that it is and will continue to be of 
advantage to the several coastal states to establish 
permanent channels of communication between the 
states and interstate commissions of the several states, 
now or hereafter constituted, to the end that they may 
cooperate more effectively with each other for the pro- 
tection, development, and wise utilization of the fish- 
eries contiguous to their respective coasts: 
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NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That 
pending the creation of duly constituted interstate 
agencies or commissions representing the Pacific and 
Gulf coast states, this conference hereby creates an 
Intercoastal Conference Committee of nine persons, 
three to be appointed by the representatives of the 
Gulf states, three to be appointed by the representatives 
of the Pacific Coast states and three to be appointed by 
the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, such 
committee to select its own chairman, vice-chairman, and 
secretary, and to be charged with the duty of trans- 
mitting pertinent information between the several 
coasts and of collaborating with each other, and with 
the Council of State Governments, in all matters per- 
taining to the conservation development and wise utill- 
zation of the fisheries contiguous to their respective 
coasts. 


The conference then recessed and journeyed to 
College Park where they were the guests of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service at luncheon. 
After being welcomed by Assistant Director Milton 
C. James, the conference heard brief talks by Dr. 
Ira C. Gabrielson, former Director of the Service, 
Mr. Charles Jackson, Director of the National Fish- 
eries Institute, Deputy Attorney General Scott and 
Mr. Ott of California, Rep. Franic of Oregon, Mr. 
McConnell of Louisiana, Mr. H. C. Albin, Chief of 
the Special Commodities Branch, Department of 
Agriculture, and Dr. Hardin Taylor, Director of the 
Survey of Marine Fisheries of North Carolina. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the conference was reconvened by 
Chairman Dunn to receive the report from the Com- 
mittee which had visited the State Department fol- 
lowing the morning meeting. 


Viewpoint of State Department 

The group was told informally that while in view 
of underlying considerations no definitive statement 
could be made at this time with respect to the Presi- 
dential proclamation; it was evident that there was 
some misunderstanding of the purport of that proc- 
lamation at the meetings of the Intercoastal Con- 
ference. In order to clarify the situation the repre- 
sentatives of the states ought to understand that the 
Presidential proclamation was designed as a policy 
statement to other nations and was not directed 
toward changing the internal relationships as_be- 
tween the states of the union and the national gov- 
ernment. The Department of State is concerned 
with fisheries situations that are likely to affect in- 
ternational relations and is not in a position to 
advise on whether the states might enforce regula- 
tion of offshore fisheries as to their own citizens or 
as to the citizens of other states of the American 
union. It was hoped that the states acting alone 
would not attempt to enforce any such regulation 
against foreign vessels fishing beyond territorial 
limits. To do so might produce serious effects. 
Therefore, if any state government considers cs- 
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tablishing conservation zones with respect to the 
offshore fisheries it would be advisable first to cop. 
sult the U.S. Department of State with respect 
thereto to avoid misunderstandings. 


Results of the Conference 


The conference then broke up with the under. 
standing that steps would be taken as speedily as 
possible to establish the intercoastal conference com. 
mittee authorized in Resolution III and that future 
meetings might be held whenever, in the opinion of 
such committee, there were subjects of sufficient im. 
portance to warrant bringing representatives of all 
the coastal states together again. 

In retrospect it seems most significant that the 
representatives of three widely separated coasts in s9 
short a conference and without previous consulta. 
tion should have been able to agree upon such defi. 
nite expressions of policy on so fundamental mat. 
ters. The fact that their conclusions appear not to 
be in conflict with, but rather to complement the 
thinking of the State Department, is also a matter of 
gratification. Such agreements do not arrive by acci- 
dent. They are in fact the fruit of the movement for 
interstate cooperation which has gained such impe- 
tus in the last ten years and which has been reflected 
in and furthered by the Council of State Govern. 
ments and the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion through which the Council functions. Without 
such a movement and without such machinery for 
interstate cooperation it is doubtful that the repre. 
sentatives of such widely separated states could have 
worked together so effectively. The policies enunci- 
ated in the Resolutions are not the result of aca- 
demic thinking about state rights, rather they are 
indicative of a revitalized federalism in which state 
responsibilities and obligations are thought out and 
accepted. The implementation of the policies enun- 
ciated in these Resolutions will depend, of course, 
upon the acceptance of their principles by the sev- 
eral state governments, but of this there can be little 
doubt though the process may take several years. 

The full benefit of such policies, however, will de- 
pend on the degree of statesmanship exercised by 
the officials of the several coastal states. If they are 
guided by petty or selfish motives and if unjust dis 
criminations against citizens of other states develop 
in connection with the extension of state jurisdic 
tion there will arise a public demand for the assump- 
tion of jurisdiction by the federal government. On 
the other hand, if the state officials in the assertion 
of new jurisdiction beyond the traditional three- 
mile limit are guided by sound conservation princ: 
ples and if they recognize the mutuality of their in- 
terests with those of other states in the protection 
and development of offshore fisheries common to 
several states, then, indeed, will a new era in inter 
state conservation come into being. 
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Comment from the Press on Matters Relating to the States 


The State-Title Argument 
Isn’t Just an Oil Scandal 


HERE has been so much inept reporting on the 

dispute over state versus Federal title to submerged 
jand that the people can be forgiven for some strange 
misconceptions of the whole business. 

For example, most of the news stories and radio broad- 
casts described the bill passed by Congress and vetoed 
by President Truman as an attempt by the state of 
California to “grab” something from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to enrich a group of oil exploiters. 
Actually, the bill was intended to “quiet” state titles 
to land which has belonged to the states from the be- 
ginning of their statehood and to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment repeatedly refused to lay claim until Mr. Ickes 
reversed himself and all his predecessors in 1945. 

In 1933, before his intellectual somersault, Mr. Ickes 
declared it to be “the settled law” that “title to the soil 
under the ocean within the three-mile limit is in the 
state of California, and the land may not be appropri- 
ated, except by authority of the state.” If there is any 
“grabbing,” it would seem to be by the Federal Govern- 
ment and not by the state. 

Secondly, it might be supposed, from all the ruckus, 
that land held under state title is invariably exploited 
by thieves and swindlers, whereas Federal title to the 
same land would assure purity, justice and rigid conser- 
vation of oil. Yet the fact is that the worst oil scandal 
we ever had in this country arose from the leasing of 
Federal lands at Teapot Dome. And it is also a fact 
that Mr. Ickes’ promise to snatch California’s submerged 
oil lands from the ownership of the state of California 


has already inspired the incorporation of one oil com- - 


pany whose sole asset appears to be the expectation of 
obtaining the right to exploit California’s oil lands as 
soon as the present owners under state title are dis- 
possessed. 

Finally, the incendiary issue of oil has been permitted 
to obscure the important fact that, if Mr. Ickes’ suc- 
cessors manage to upset these state titles, every title to 
state-owned submerged or reclaimed land will be im- 
mediately subject to challenge, and the ownership of 
property standing on such land could be seriously ques- 
tioned. Attorney General Robert Kenny, of California, 
surely not to be classed as an “exploiter,” has shown in 
his brief, in which he was joined by the attorneys gen- 
eral of forty-six states, how water-front property in cities 
like Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New York, 
New Orleans, Kansas City and Norfolk, Virginia, would 
be subject to. suits, claims and other nuisances which 
the owners have long assumed could never arise. 

It is the persuasive contention of the states that it 
isn't just a matter of oil, for if California’s submerged 
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Jand containing oil deposits is subject to Federal seizure, 
so are the submerged lands of Maryland and Virginia, 
which yield mostly oysters and clams. Anyway, the issue 
is now in the lap of the Supreme Court, where it may 
be shorn of sensationalism and decided on legal prin- 
ciples. 

Saturday Evening Post, October 5, 1946. 


How Not to Run an Airport 


“No program for compiling statistics useful in the 
development and management of the airport has ever 
been devised. The most glaring omission is the complete 
absence of figures on the number of passengers arriving 
and departing at the airport. This is the basic element 
to be considered in airport planning, but more than six 
years of operation have been allowed to elapse without 
any record being kept. Such other important data as 
usage of the various runways, taxiways and loading gates 
would be of inestimable value in determining require- 
ments. * * * Unfortunately, the field’s daily records (of 
plane movements) for the years 1941, 1942 and 1943 
have been lost.” 

This eloquent comment on New York City’s operation 
of its 558-acre La Guardia Airport represents the con- 
sidered judgment of Madigan-Hyland, whose standing as 
an engineering firm is such that the city retained it to 
make the extensive survey of airport facilities that will 
guide future development. 

The nerve center of an airport is its control tower, 
which directs all plane traffic. The Madigan-Hyland 
report finds that the present system in the La Guardia 
tower relies too heavily on the ability and mental alert- 
ness of the individual operators; that the so-called 
“ticket” method of keeping track of plane movements is 
“cumbersome” as compared with the mechanization of 
flying itself; it notes that operators must transfer data 
from the tickets to a daily log, and when they fall be- 
hind in this duty must catch up during the lunch hour 
or at the end of their shift, and they then have the added 
duty of compiling a monthly summary from the daily 
log sheets. “Records are relegated to a secondary place, 
and their accuracy and completeness suffer.” During the 
time a plane is in active touch with the tower, its ticket 
showing all data and identification is kept on a shelf in 
front of the operator. “Ten, fifteen or even more of 
these slips may be laid out at a given time, each paper 
representing an airplane in some stage of activity.” 

This does not appear to us to be a picture of high 
efficiency in operation, after a half-dozen years of city 
experience in running a busy airport. It would seem to 
offer one more good argument for moving our rapidly 
increasing airport business out of the hands of the city 
and into the Port Authority. 

New York Times, September 2, 1946 
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The Legislatures and the States 
(Continued from Page 257) 


mended for Congressional salaries). The New York 
study points out that present legislative salaries top 
by only $500 the estimated average salary of all 
state employees; not only does this fail to compen- 
sate them reasonably but actually is responsible for 
substantial personal loss. Because the legislative job 
is becoming year-round, an increase is all the more 
justified. Since 1942 nine states have yielded to the 
demand for increases while but three have held out 
against them. If legislators the country over are to 
work more for the state, their take-home pay must 
be raised. It seems likely that legislators in most 
states will be called upon to give more time to their 
duties if the legislatures are to tackle the basic prob- 
lems facing them. New York’s pay scales for legisla- 
tors cannot, however, be used as an absolute stand- 
ard elsewhere. 


Conclusion 


Ihe New York Committee came forth with no 
new devices of an organizational or operational 
character. In this respect it might be deemed dis- 
appointing, for invention is quite as essential in the 
social as in the mechanical aspect of our civilization. 
What is perhaps needed more than techniques and 
devices, however, is a fundamental reconsideration 
of the role of the legislature in modern government. 
While other states would do well to emulate New 
York in studying their legislatures, they must go 
further. That action is needed to implement any 
study is self-evident. This will take courage, but 
legislatures, I am sure, have that. The rethinking 
which the position of the legislatures must have is 
the job not only of the legislators but of every citi- 
zen in a democracy. The importance of this job is 
inescapable, for changes in the legislature and its 
basic position will come, either by process of un- 
conscious drift into desuetude or conscious thinking 
and effort into a new significance. As the legislature 
goes, so go the state governments. 


Missouri Department of 
Conservation 


(Continued from Page 259) 


cess although accurate figures are difficult to com- 
pile. This year plans have been made to institute 
a continuing creel census. 

No state tax revenues finance the operations of 
the Conservation Commission. The department's 
funds come solely from the sale of hunting, fishing, 
and special permits, plus certain federal monies re- 
ceived through the Federal Aid to Wildlife Pro- 


State Government 


gram and the Clarke-McNary Act, the latter in ep. | 
nection with the administration of state fores 
activities and fire control. 

All of this represents statistical progress, but what 
is the attitude of the Missouri people to the Com, 
mission? ‘This was best answered in 1945 when the 
state held a Constitutional Convention, wrote a new 
constitution and voted on it at the last general eler. 
tion to replace the old one of fifty years’ standing, 
The provision creating the Conservation Commis. 
sion was included and survived practically withou 
change. Apparently public sentiment is behind the 
Commission program. 


Jail Reform in California 
(Continued from Page 250) 


4. Delegation to the state health department of 
specific authority to enter any jail at any time for 
inspections and enforcement, plus explicit delega. 
tion of responsibility to the health department for 
sanitation and health in jails. 

5. Establishment of uniform and detailed ac. 
counting systems for county and city jails, probably 
set up by the department of finance, and submis. 
sion of annual financial reports to the state direc 
tor of finance. 

6. Prohibition of the fee system of feeding pris. 
oners. ‘The committee will also go on record favor- 
ing abolition of kangaroo court. This will prob- 
ably be taken care of with the establishment of 
minimum standards (point 2 above). 

7. Creation at the University of California of 


clinical facilities for scientific study of causes and 
treatment of alcoholism. 


8. Establishment in the state department ol 


mental hygiene of a specific program covering re. 
search in alcoholism and outpatient treatment 
therefor. 

g. Delegation of authority to the department of 
mental hygiene to contract with other divisions ot 
state government for the establishment of work 
programs for patients committed as alcoholics or 
dipsomaniacs. 

10. Establishment of two inebriate colonies, one 
in the northern and the other in the southern part 
of the state. This, like the three preceding recom: 
mendations, is in line with the committee’s belief 
that alcoholism must be recognized as a medical 
rather than a criminal problem, and that handling 
of such cases must be adjusted accordingly. 

11. Separation, as far as possible, of persons 
charged but not convicted of crimes from those con- 
victed, and specific custodial training, at least in 
larger population areas, for those charged with cus 
todial duties. The committee strongly feels that 
there should be more recognition of the need of 
distinguishing between apprehension and custody. 
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Attorneys General to Meet 

in California 

On November 17th, 18th, and igth the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General will meet as guest of At- 
torney General Robert W. Kenny at Hollywood, Cali- 


fornia. Headquarters of the 1946 annual meeting will 
be the Hollywood Knickerbocker Hotel. 


1947 Legislative Program 


Tue Lecistative Drafting Committee of the Council of 
State Governments met in Chicago October 4-5 to review 
proposals submitted by various federal agencies and to 
draft suggested legislation for consideration by the states. 
Hospital construction enabling legislation needed to 
carry out the $378 million Federal Aid Hospital Con- 
struction Act, the Municipal Airport Enabling Act to 
implement the $523 million federal airport program, the 
agricultural marketing proposals to make more effective 
recent federal agricultural legislation, and insecticide 
regulation, are among the proposals considered by the 
Drafting Committee. ‘The Chairman of the Committee is 
Mr. James C. Wilkes, Uniform Law Commissioner for 
the District of Columbia and its membership includes 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws, Interstate Cooperation 
Commissioners, and the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General. The Federal- 
State Relations Section of the Department of Justice 
participates in the work of the Committee and serves as 
a clearing house for federal departments having legisla- 
tive proposals of interest to state governments. 


Nevada Withdraws from Colorado 

River Basin Committees 

SINCE PUBLICATION of the article entitled ““The Colo- 
rado” by Clifford H. Stone in the September issue of 
Stave GOVERNMENT the editors have been advised by 
\lfred Merritt Smith, Secretary of the Colorado River 
Commission of Nevada that on August 10, 1946 the 
Commission, joining California, withdrew from the 
Colorado Basin Committees of Fourteen and Sixteen 
described in Mr. Stone's article. Reasons for the action 
of Nevada are given in the following paragraphs from 
Mr. Smith's letter: 

The primary reason for the withdrawal of California and 
Nevada was endorsement of the proposed division by treaty 
of the waters of the Colorado River between the United 
States and Mexico by a majority of the committee members. 
This endorsement was in open disregard of the wishes of a 
large majority of the water users on the entire Colorado River 
system who hold both vested and appropriated rights. The 
treaty with Mexico compels firm delivery of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet annually from the Colorado River to Mexico except in 


periods of “extreme drought.” 
The two States dissenting from the proposed treaty, Cali- 
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fornia and Nevada, held that this was twice the quantity of 
water Mexico had effectively used in the past or was entitled” 
‘o claim, and very much more than Mexico could ever use but 
for the dams and controls built in the United States. A large 
number of water users associations in all of the affected 
States, except New Mexico, joined with California and Nevada 
and opposed such a division as unfair, and the delivery as 
set forth as both unfair and impractical, holding that it would 
impair their water rights and deprive the United States of an 
extremely valuable basic asset by voluntary surrender of 
water. A comprehensive report on the Colorado, released by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in March, 1946, indicated that 
under full development there is not enough water in normal 
years to supply United States requirements alone. 

The members of the Committee of Fourteen who favored 
the Mexican Treaty as it had been submitted by the Depart- 
ment of State, acting independently met with water officials 
from Texas, which State favored the treaty because by its 
terms. Texas obtained water from the Rio Grande River for- 
merly held by Mexico. This group endorsed the treaty as it 
had been submitted by the International Boundary Commis- 
sion and ape sent a strong lobby to Washington to 
assist In Its ratification. 

On January 12th, 1945, the representatives of twenty-five 
water users associations, irrigation district and canal com- 
panies, including the official representatives of Nevada and 
California, assembled at Las Vegas, Nevada, and there formed 
the Colorado River Water Users Association. This new as- 
sociation denounced by resolution the proposed Mexican 
Treaty as infringing upon established water rights and as 
impairing the ability of the United States to fulfill its present 
outstanding water contracts on the Colorado River. The As- 
sociation appointed representatives who appeared in Wash- 
ington before the Foreign Relations Committee to combat the 
treaty, but were unsuccessful and it was ratified by the U. S. 
Senate on April 18, 1945 and by Mexico in September, 1945. 


National Guard and Reserve 


THE RECENTLY appointed War Department General 
Staff Committees on National Guard and Reserve Policy 
met in Washington September g for the purpose of study- 
ing problems involving matters pertaining to the devel- 
opment of the reserve components of the postwar Army 
and to make recommendations to the Secretary of War. 
‘The Committee on National Guard Policy consists of six 
ofhcers of the National Guard of the United States ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War from a list of eligibles 
recommended by the governors of the various states and 
by the Chief, National Guard Bureau, together with six 
Regular Army officers from the various divisions of the 
War Department General Staff. The Committee on Re- 
serve Policy consists of six Reserve officers from various 
sections of the country and the six Regular Army officers 
mentioned above. 


Conference on Crime Prevention 


‘THe six New England States held their Seventh An- 
nual Conference on Probation Parole and Crime Preven- 
tion September 5th, 6th, and 7th at Kennebunk Beach, 
Maine. 
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Aviation 


AVIATION CoMMISSIONER L. L. Schroeder of Minnesota 
was elected President of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials at its 1946 meeting held at the Hotel 
Fineln, Butte, Montana, September 18-20. The con- 
ference unanimously endorsed a proposed model act 
“Relating to Federal Aid for the Development of Pub- 
lic Airports.” This act, which will be sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments at the time of the 1947 
state legislative sessions, requires the channeling of fed- 
eral aid airport funds for local subdivisions through state 
governments. In addition a model “Municipal Airports 
Enabling Act” was tentatively approved. The Executive 
Committee was authorized to testify at the CAA hearings 
on the proposed regulations for the new Federal Aid 
Airport Act. 

Critical administrative problems facing federal and 
state aviation agencies were discussed with representa- 
tives of the Federal Communications Commission and 
the two Civil Aeronautics Agencies in attendance. 

As a result of these conferences improvements are ex- 
pected in the methods of handling weather broadcasts, 
safety regulations enforcement, and the disposal of sur- 
plus military airports. 

The proposed rules for administering the recently-en- 
acted Federal Aid Airport Act were published in the 
Federal Register on September 7. Copies have been 
made available through the Council of State Govern- 
ments to all interested state officials. Public hearings 
on the regulations will be conducted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration beginning October 28. The reg- 
ulations were also considered at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Aviation Officials held 
in Butte, Montana. 


On The Job Training 


ON THE BASis of recent legislation, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has requested every governor to submit his budget 
estimates for state expenses in connection with investi- 
gating, approving, and supervising industrial establish- 
ments furnishing on-the-job training to veterans under 
the GI bill. A national survey has also been undertaken 
to determine adjustments to be made in subsistence al- 
lowances to be paid veterans. First adjustments will 
probably be made by January 1 based on periodic re- 
ports to be filed by each veteran receiving an allowance. 


Highway Safety 


Tue Presiwent’s Highway Safety Conference has resulted 
in the development of several new organizations. 
President Truman issued Executive Order 9775 estab- 
lishing a Federal Committee on Highway Safety com- 
posed of representatives from the following federal agen- 
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cies: Public Roads Administration, Bureau of Standards, 
Census Bureau, FWA, FBI, Interior, Agriculture, War, 
Navy, Post Office, Office of Education, ICC, and the Jp. 
terdepartmental Safety Council. 

The Committee will cooperate with agencies of state 
and local governments, with nation-wide highway safety 
organizations of state and local officials, and with various 
non-official national organizations in promoting safety, 
It is also charged with coordinating the highway safety 
activities of federal agencies. Colonel Light B. Yost, Ey. 
ecutive Director of the President's Highway Safety Con. 
ference is supervising the work of the committee. 

Representatives of state officials concerned with high- 
way safety recently met in Washington to prepare pre. 
liminary plans for organizing a State Highway Safety 
Coordinating Committee. The Committee would work 
through and coordinate the efforts of all existing state 
organizations in stimulating a highway safety program 
in each state. 

The Automotive Safety Foundation recently estab- 
lished a Uniform Laws Division to further recommenda- 
tions that all states and municipalities adopt the stand- 
ards set forth in the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code and 
the Model Traffic Ordinance. 


Hospitals 


THE ORGANIZATION meeting of the Federal Hospital 
Council and its Advisory Committee was held in Wash- 
ington September 17-18 at the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Appointed under the terms of the Hill-Burton Hos 
pital Construction bill which was passed by Congress im- 
mediately before adjournment, the Council will have im- 
portant power in administering the $378 million federal 
aid hospital construction program over the next five years. 

Seventy-five million dollars has been authorized to 
assist the states in constructing hospitals during the pres 
ent fiscal year and $3 million has also been authorized 
for grants to states for planning and surveys. 

Former Governor J]. Melville Broughton of North Car- 
olina is a member of the eight member Federal Council, 
composed principally of doctors and hospital authorities. 


Federal Personnel 


Tue Bupcer Bureau has announced a cut in the max 
mum authorized federal personnel ceilings from 2,519; 
495 for July 1 to 2,392,379 for October 1. 

The following resolution was recently adopted at the 
annual convention of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, which has a membership of 90,000. 

“It is the sense of this convention that civil service 
employees must not have the right to strike, that collec 
tive bargaining as recognized in private industry is not 
permissible in the public service, and that the closed 
shop is inimical to the merit system in the public service.’ 
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Postwar Shift in Per Capita 
Income of States 


[IN VIEW OF the enactment of the Federal-State School 
Lunch Program on the basis of variable matching grants- 
in-aid and the possibility that other measures may be 
enacted on this basis, state ofhcials will view with par- 
ticular interest trends in postwar per capita income. 
Comparison of percentage figures indicated on the map 
below with the following table of 1945 per capita in- 
comes demonstrates that individual incomes in the low 
income states are growing more rapidly than those in 
high income areas. With the slackening of war produc- 
tion and the shift to peacetime reconversion during the 
latter half of 1945, incomes declined most noticeably in 
the ship building areas of the Pacific and Pacific North- 
west and in the industrial Northeast. Notable was the in- 
crease in pel capita income through the agricultural belt 
of prairie and Rocky Mountain states where rising ag- 
ricultural prices are reflected in substantial percentage 
increases in income. Percentage increases also. char- 
acterize all southern states except Texas where there 
was a very slight decline and in Louisiana where. there 
was no change. Leading all states in percentage increases 
was South Dakota. 


Reprinted from the United States News, an independent weekly magazine on national affairs 
published at Washington, D. C., copyright 1946, United States News Publishing Corporation. 


Per Capita Incomes by States, 1945 


New York 
California 
Connecticut 
Washington 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 

Rhode Island 
Oregon 
Nevada 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Montana 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 
North Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

lowa 
Colorado 
Wyoming 


$1,595 
1,480 
1,449 
1,407 
1,381 
1,373 
1,360 
1,321 
1,289 
1,268 
1,266 
1,243 
1,212 
1,212 
1,199 
1,172 
1,161 
1,152 
1,123 
1,117 
1,113 
1,109 
1,100 


1,096 


South Dakota 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Idaho 

Maine 

Utah 
Vermont 
Florida 


New Hampshire 


Arizona 

Texas 

Virginia 
Oklahoma 
West Virginia 
Tennessee 
New Mexico 
Louisiana 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Alabama 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 


Percentage Change in Per Capita Income, 1944 to 1945 


MB INCREASE 6% TO 16% 


INCREASE 1% To 5% 
WB DECREASE 1% TO 7% 


1,061 
1,054 
1,051 
1,023 
1,023 
971 
g18 
917 
993 
889 a 

839 
813 
812 
785 
735 
| 732 
700 
663 
654 
556 
| 

| — VT. 4% ~ 
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